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A REVIEW QF. THE SUSTAINING EFFECTS STUDY 

' .AND 

AN OVERVIEW OF THE PRESENT VOLUME 



REVIEW ' ) • 

? 

In response to questions about educationafpolicies, SDC and' its subcontractors are studying 
compensatory education (CE); its nature, quantity,,and environment, its. sustained effects, and . 
its generality, in a' large study called. The Sustaining Effects Study. This thorough study will 
result in ci. series of reports from the following substudies: ' • ~* 

The Longitudinal Study. In the LongitudinahStudy, the growth of children in'reading, math, 
functional literacy, and attitudes toward school were assessed in the fall and spring for three 
consecutive years. The amount and kind of instruction in reading and math was also deter- 
mined for each student. In addition, teacKers and principals reported on their practices of 
instruction and teaching. Thgs, it was possible not only to assess Studeri^ growth over a 
three-year period, but to relate this grpwth'to the instruction. 

The schools in the stijdy w^re drawn fronrfthree different groups. The Representative Sample, 
of schools i$ a sample carefully drawn to represent all of the nation's public schools that have 
some of the grades one-through-si^ A second group o( schools, the Comparison Sample, is 
composed of schools thfit have large proportions of students from poor homes but do not 
r<?c;eive special, funds to.offer CE, services.' The third group is tf^ Nominated Sample, com- 
posed of schools nominated because their educational programs had promise of being effec- 
ts for low-achieving students. During tjie first year of the study, data were collected from 
,328 ichools and about 118,000 studepts. r 

The Cost/Effectiveness Study. Information wps obtained on the. resources and services to 
which each student Was exposed during reading and math instruction. Cpst estimates were 
generated on the basis of this information. Because the effectiveness of the instructional 
programs is* being determined in the Longitudinal Study/ it will be possible to relate the 
effectiveness to the cost of each program. . 

The Participation Study The purpose of the ParticipatiorfSt^y was to determine the relation- ' 
ships among economic status, educational need, 'and ^instructional services received. The 
educational achievement of the students and the services they received were'obtained in the 
Longitudinal Study, and the refined measures of economic status were obtained in the Partici- 
pation Stud^. Visits were macte to the homes oft>ver 15,000 randomly selected students from 
the schooj|*ri ihj Jirst-year Representative Sample. During the visits, information was col- 



. lected oo the economic level of the home and on the parents' attitudes toward their children's 
.school and learning experiences Thus, thejevel of student achievement and services could 
be related to the economic level of a student's home. 

The Summer, Study The Sustaining Effects Study also examined the effectiveness and cost- 
effectiveness of summer-school programs Information about the summer sc hool experiences 
of the Students was combined with other SES data The- resource-cost model, developed for 
the regular-year, cost-effectiveness study, was adapted to the needs of.the summer-school 
study v 

Successful Practices in High-Poverty 5c hook This study is intended to* identify and describe' 
instructional practices and contexts that appear to be effective in raising the reading and math 
achievements of educationally disadvantaged students. In depth observational and interview 
data were collected from ^> schools participaling in the SES 
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The- major 'findings of the reports already published are discussed briefly below, along with 
references u5 the specific reports from the SES that address them 

A Description of Student Selection for CE as it Relates to Economic Status and Academic 
Achievement^Jhe Education Amendments of 1974 required several studies to provide the 
information necessary for the improvement of aHocation formulas and otjier aspects of the 
Title ^program that would be incorporated intojhe reauthorization of Title I in 1978. One 
of the major unanswered questions that Congress had posed was concerned with just who 
received the services provided under Title I funds. Sqme members of Congress had beefcsy 
considering altering the allocation intentions of Title^Mo stress economic disadvantag*£m£nt 
less ihd educational disadvantagement more. In additipn to any political differences that 
might be expected to enter into a discussion of sach changes, there was also concerh about 
justehow different the results would be under sever^allocation formulas. Clearly, in order to 
make a decision Based on more than simple political expedience, Congress required informa- 
tional the following questions: 4 - 



1. How many economically needy children do, and do not participate in Title I? 

2 How many educationally needy children do and do not participate in Title I? 

3. HovV is Title I participation related to economic and educational need, jointly? 

4 What kinds of educational services are received by economically and educationally 
disadvantaged children that are different from those received by non-d^advaritaged 
children? ■ , ~* 

5. * How are Title I participation and academic achievemeny related to the children's 
home environments, their parents' participation in and awareness of their education, 
and the parents' satisfaction with the educational services thattfteir children receive? 
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.These questions were addressed in Technical Reports #2 (Breglio, Hinckley, and Beal, 1978), 
#} (Hmckley/Beal, arid Breglio, 1978), and #4 (Hinckley, Beal, Breglio, HaVrtel, and Wiley, 
- 1979) A brie! summary of answers to the ffve questions is provided below 

1 \bout 29 percent ot poor*students*participate in Title I compared to about 1 1 percent 
• ot the non-poor students (Report #2) Looking at CE in general,- about 40 percent of 

thefrpoor students, and dfbout 21 percent of the non-poor students, participate. From 
these findings,, we can see t.hat proportionally rrrare poor students participate in the 
services than non-poor ones. ^ 

2 Using the grade s equivalent mejric (one year belo$T4xpectation for the student's 
current fcrade) as the definition for educational disadvantagement, about 31 percent 
of the low-achieving students participate in Tifle I, while only 10 percent of 'the 

• regular achieving students do (Report #2). For CE in general, the percentages are 46 
for low achievers and 19 for regular achievers. Among the regular achievers ^vho 
participate in CE, many score, below the national median on achievement tests. 

I Participation rates for Title I and for CE in general are highest for students who are 
both economically and educationally disadvantaged (Report #2) Forty -oryepefe^nt 
ot these students' participate in Jitle I, and 54 percent participate in CE inygeneral. 
Participation rates are next highest for students who are educationally out nol 
economically needy (26 and 41 percent, respectively), and next highest for students 
economically But Aot educationally needy v (20 and 28 percent respectively) Only 7 
percent of the students who are neither jeducationally nor economically needy partici- 
pate inr Title I (1 5 percent for CE in general). These participation rates were interpreted 
as indicating that the-then-currer<jt allo^atfon procedures wejc^ being compfied with, 
and the intentions of the law were being met fairly \vell, 

4 In comparison to non-poor students, poor students receivje more hours of irrstruclion 
per vear'with.spec/ijy teachers, mor£ hours of instruction in medium- and small-sized 
groups, fewer hours of independent study, and moreVion-academic servjces such as 
guidance, counseling, health and nutrition (Report #3) The differences ^re even 
stronger when poor Title J students are cotnpared. to others. Therefore, we can 
conclude that the distribution of educational services is in line with the intent of the 
laws and regulapons 

5 Iwo aspKts of the children's home environments bore significant and consistent 
relations to achievement amount of reading done at home and the educational 
attainment of the head of the household. Other variables, such as family size, TV- 
ivatc hing behavior, and type of livirtg quarters were not consistently related to student 
achievement (Report #4). Although most parents (67 percent) know whether theiP 
children's schools have special programs for low-achieving students* few (40 percent) 
knew of Title I and even fewer knew of or participated in the local governance of the 
Title I program Poor parents, in general, are less involved* in their children's educa- 
tional programs, have lower expectations of th°eir 'children's attainments, give lower 
ratings to^the quality of their children's educations, but perceive Title I and other CE 
programs as being helpful ' # 

Dt\si ription of the \ature of CE Programs, Charat tenstits of Participating Students, Schools, 
4 and fc(uKational Svnuvs The Participation Study dealt alnj^st exclusively with what has 



been called 'selection for receipt of CE or Title 1/ without examining jpo closely what such * 
programs really are and how the> differ from the programs regularly offered by the schools. 
Before we could draw any relationships between selection, receipt, or participation in a CE 
program and the academic achievement of students, we had to be assured that there really 
was a program that was distinct; could be specified in some way, and had a reasonable chance 
of making an impact (otherwise, we would simply be making comparisons on the basis ot 
X^signmentHabels) As will be steen, not only did we analyze cfata on the basis of assignment 
labels, but we also considered the actual services received in order to address directly the 
'possible differences between the intention and the actuality . 

# 

Based on the analyses of data obtained from about 81,500 students in the Representative- 
Samples, Technical Report #5 (Wahg, Hoepfner, Zagorski, Hemenway, Bro^n, and Bear, ' 
197.8) provides the following important conclusions: * 

Students partic ipating in CE are -lower achievers (mean score at the 32nd percentile). * 
than non-participants (5,3rd percentile) Sevent\ percent of the participants were 
judged by their teachers as needing CE, while only 19 percent ot those not participat- 
ing v\ere\so judged More minority students participate in CE, proportionally, than ■ 
maionu students, buff^rticipation in CE has little relationship with studenUattitudes 
towards school, earlv school experiences, summer experiences, or the involvement 
ot their parents in their educational programs* 

# • . Minority, podr, and low-achieving students tend to receive more hours of instruction 
- i/l smaller groups and by special teachers, and receive more non-academic services, 
but their attendance rates are generally lower too, so* they do not take maximum 
advantage of the special services provided. 

The useful predictors Of whether or not a student is selected to receive CE are his/ber 
/ teacher's ji1ftgm<*ntof heed and participation in CE in the previous year. When these " 
variables. .are* considered, achievement scores, non-English language spoken in the 
home, and economic status contribute little mole to the prediction. ' 

About two-thirds of the students participating in CE in 1975-76 participated in the 
1976*-77 school year also. 

CE sjGdents in general and/Title I students in particular receive n^ore hours of instruc- 
tion per yeanhan non-CE students. The CE students also receive more hours of 
instruction from special teachers. Among CE .students, Title I students receive the * 
greatest number of hours*of instruction, more frequently with special teachers, and 
in smalMnstructional groups. There are no significant and consistent differences be- 
tween CE students and non-CE students with regard to their teachers' instructional 
sub-grouping practices, use of lesson plans, extent of individualization of instruction, 
frequency of feedback, or assignment of homework > 

Students receive between 5 to 9 hours of reading instruction per week, decreasing 
steadily with higher grades, and between 5 and 6 hours of math instruction per week, 
fairly constant over all grades. * 

CE services are delivered durjng regular instructional hours with different kinds of 
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activities for the participants (so that, in effect, they miss' the regular instruction 
received by their non-participating peers). 

• Title I schools J^ave higher average per-participant CE expenditures in reading and 
math than do schoolstwith other CE programs/ The average Title I per-participant 
expenditure is about 35 percent of the average per-pupil regular (base) expenditure. 

• Schools receiving CE generally have larger enrollments, higher concentrations of poor 
students and low-achieving students, and students with less educated parents. These 
'schools have greater administrative and instructional control by their districts and have 

> higher staff-to-student ratios. 

• Schools that select higher percentages of regular-achieving students for receipt of CE 
services haye' larger percentages of minority and -poor students, probably reflecting 
their tenderly for saturation of CE programs. x . 

• Most districts use counts of students receiving reduced-price lunches, and counts of 
aid to families with dependent children, to determine school eligibility, while most 
schools select students on the basis C5f standardized achievement tests, frequently 
augmented by teacher judgments Similar selection criteria are employed by non- 
public schools / *- ' 

Cost-Effetti^vness/jf Compensatory Education In its deliberationsfor the reauthorization of 
Title I, Congress afco wanted information on the effectiveness of the Title I program relative 
to its cost. While it appears eminently sensible to ask the question of cost-effectivness, it is 
difficult to provide the answers in a rpanner that will be interpreted correctly. By analogy, the 
results of a cost-effectiveness stud^ are likely to be that 'it's more cost effective to miss a bus 
than a taxi ' ( 

In the study of cost -effectiveness of CE, efforts were made to preclude such enigmatic 
conclusions and, at the same time, to make cost estimates on a sounder basis tharf in the past. 
In Technical. Report #6, Haggart, Khbanoff, Sumper, and Williams (1978) developed and 
presented a resource-cost model that translates - the* measures of resource exposure into' 
estimates of standard dollar costs for each student's instructional program. The overall strategy 
for estimating costs provides a dollar metric that reflects Jthe measure of individual resource 
exposure, accommodates interregional price differences, is tnsensitivetQ the differential effec- 
tiveness of purchasing departments in obtaining the best buys, and is sensitive in discerning 
intra classroom differences among the instructional programs on an equitable basis that is not 
confounded with other economic &sues. 

Using the resource-costs, CE students in general, and Title I students in particular, were fo'unc^ 
to be offered substantially higher levels dT educational, resources, and hence moreicpstly 
programs Participation in CE differentiates the resource-costs for services offered muchlltere 
than^do poverty, achievement level, race, or any othercharacteristtcs. 

In TechrflcaMieport #7, Sumner, Klibanoff, and Haggart (1979) related resource-costs to 
achievement to arrive at«3fh index of cost-?Jfectiveness. The. results of the analyses were 
nonetheless, subject to the invidious interpretations suggestec/ by the analogy above. Due to* 
the low-achievement levels of the childrao-selected for CE and their relatively slow rates of 
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achievement growth, the Increased cost- associated with CE appeared to be misspelt (in the' 
same way that money for severely, ill and terminal patients appears- to be not as effectively 
spent as it is for mildly ill patents). It 'is important to point out, however, that the appearance 
may'not tell the true st'ory Because we can't obtain truly appropriate comparison groups, we 
don't know what would have happened to the achievement growth of the CI students if they 
had not participated Based on the comparison groups we could form, however, CE programs 
did not appear to have an,advantage over regular programs in terms of cost-effectiveness". 

( The Effectiveness of Summer-School * Programs The SES also studied the results of attendance 
at summer schoof, because Congress had an interest in knowing if such attendance were the 
key to the prevention oTthe assumed progressive achievement-deficit df ^-achieving stu- 
dents If we could find that attendance at summer school had positive academic effects insofar 
as the attendees didn't 'fall back' to fh% achievement levels of previdus years, then Congress 
would want to consider increased funding fo^ or advocacy of summer instruction in the new 
authorization for; Title I. 

- . • - * . ' - ' — t 

Technical Report #8 (Khbanoff andTHaggart, 1979) shows that attendance at summer school 
has little or no effect on the acaaemic growth of the students who attend, especially ^he 
low achieving students Because the findings are based on the study of summer schools as 
they presently exist (and the evidence is strong tTiat they do not offer intensive academic 
experiences), the non-positive findings should not be interpreted as an indictment of summer 
school; as such, but^ 4p evaluation of the way they are presently ofganized and funded. 
Nevertheless, when instructional services delivered in summer school were^ investigated, 
none seemed particularly effective in improving students' achievement growth. 

As a by-product of the j study of summer schools, we addre&d;he hypothesis of Summer 
drop-off/ a hypothesis advanced to explain the presumed widening achievement gap be- 
tween regular and CE students Essentially, this hypothesis states that CE students lose much 
more of their p/ev ious year's learning during the summer recess than do regular students (with 
a consequent implication that summer school m'ight v reduce or eliminate the relative loss for 
QE students) Data collected in the SES fail to support any of tfie suppositions and implications 
l^the summer drop-off hypothesis CE students do not suffer an absolute 'dffep-off (although 
their achievement growth over the summer is less than that for regular students)^ In any event, 
attepdance at summer school does not have much of an effect. 

(Technical Report #9, like Technical report #1, which describes the sampling procedure/ 
is a resource book. K identifies all the variables and composites that have bejen selected or 
invented forJse throughout the SES. All measures and scales are presented and rationalized. 
In addition, Report #9A serves^as a companion volume. In it are published all of the data 
collection instruments used in the SES except for a few that are constraine^l by copyright.) 

The EffectfvPn^iofCompensatory Education and the Effects of Instructional Services on 
Achievement Crowtrr^ objectives of the SES are to perfown a national 

evaluation of the effectiveness ofC?S<id to examine the relationship of educational develop- 
ment to instructional services and progh^ns. The Tindings from previous evaluations of CE 
have not been favorable and, indeed, wene often inconclusive owing to the questionable 
validity of data and to the lack df a representee sample. Earlier studies also failed to present 
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a cdrnplete picture of the effects of CE because they did nbt involve a|l elementary grades 
and paid little attentjon to math programs. The SES was designed to overcome the shortcom- 
ings of previous studies. • * 

In Technical-Report #1 (HWang, Conklin, Bear, and Hoepfner, 1981 ), educational develop-' 
rrfent was examined with the first-year SES data to assess-the effects of CE on the achievement 
gfowth of its participants. Our primary aim was to determine whether OE students had made 
greater fall-to-spring progress than expected, such that at the end of the school year they 
would be closer to their non-disadvantaged peers jhan they would be if CE had not been 
provided. If so, then -there ,wo.uld be some evidence that 'CE had helped lo narrow the 
anticipated achievement gap.. However, an evaluation. of CE should not merely assess its 
effectiveness We went further to determine the underlying mechanisms to explain CE effects 
so that effective services can be provided to assist CE students to improve their achievements 
We were especially interested in determining the role of Instructional services in effecting 
achievement growth becaus^ttfer-ate^the variables most directly regulated m CE policy 
-Additionally, the relations^ between acfiteveiQent growth and other characteristics of the. 
educational processes (e% school environment, diaracteristics of instructional personnel 
and teacher's classroom practices) were also examined. 

The one-year analysis shows that during the schao%ar, CE had positive impacts on achieve- 
ment growth in readirtg; primarily in the lower three grades, and in math in all grades The 
ways in which these observed effects come about, however, are not clear, and the beneficial * 
betow' Vyhl ' e deteCtaBle ' are n0t large ' Specific findings from tn . is . re P°P ^e summarized 

* • Overall positive CE effects on the achievement growth .of studehtTare demonstrated ' 
in both reading and math. The supportive evidence for such effects is less clear in' 
reading than in math In reading, the positive effects were observed mostly in the first' 
, ' ' three grades and, later v in graded. In math, some effectiveness was shown in all grades 
but to different degrees. . ' ' * * 

t •/ More consistently positive CE effects 'were obtained for Title I than for other CE 
pro^ams^. In fact, evidence for positiu^effects is often obtained for Title I students, • 
but only infrequently «for students who participate in non-Title I CE programs.. * 

. The effects of previous participation in CE on achievement growth during the current 
year vary with grades. Some evidence shows continuing CE effects over consecutive 
4 years ■ On the other hand, other evidence indicates'that the beneficial effects of CE 
» may be diminished or may.not be continued for students who re£ea4dly receive CE 

• The analysis with struct u#relation models shows that CE students tend to receive 
more special instruction (by>pecial teaching staff or in small groups) but less regular, 

. instruction fby classroom "teac%s in medium or large groups)'in comparison with 
non-CE students who we'fe judged as needing CE. However, evidence for positive . 
. effects of special instruction on achievement growth is sparse. Thus the results do not 
• support the expectatipn that more intensive instruction, will dire£tly help reduce the 
achievementsgap, between.. 'CE- student and- their non-disadvantaged peers, , 

> $»> 

• The concept of a 'critical level of effort' for narrowing-the achievement gap between 
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the disadvantaged and non-di*advantaged students cannot be substantiated by the 
one-year analysis. Tne data frequently do not support an expectation of increasing' 
return for increased level of Instructional effort. i j 

• The amount of regular instruction and tutor-mdlpendent work shows some positive, 
but modest, effects on achievement growth. In contrast, the amount of special instruct 
tion does hot often contribute to the explanation of achievement growth. " * 

• .Greater experience in- teaching is "related to higher student groiVth.'" 9# 

• For both heading and math, a- high copcerfbfation of,CE students within a school is.a 
favorable condition io\ improving achievement growth, especially in the fower two 
gradtes.On the other hand, a school's concentration of low achievers often proves 
to be unfavorable to achievement growth. Unfortunately, the two condjti6ns tend to 

, exist in the same schpols. * * - f \ 

• In both reading and math, disturbances°in instruction .tend to be unfavorable condi- 
tions for learning in the upper grades but not in tPie earlier'grades. " e # 

• Frequency -of-(eedback regarding student progress sometimes related positively to^ 
achievement gcpwth * s 

^ * ' . > A 

• Few systematic and meaningful differential effect's on achievement growth by student 

characteristics were obtained. "Further, none of the, relationships was strong,. ahd; e 
consistency over all grades is rare. . ' - * j 

- 

Studies Still to Be Done. The remaining reports, -yet to emanate from the SE$, will ^dness 
the general effects of educational practices on racing students.' achievement levels, witfi* 
special attention paid to the practices found in CE programs itf geheraha'nd in TitleJ programs 
in. particular. Impact analyses will either be based on three'yea? longitudinal data or wjll tie. 
b^sed on in-depth observations and interviews, ^he extensive achievement data collected 
from overlapping Gohorts of students in the three years will be utilised to describe the pattern 
of educational growth over the years for various groups of CE and non-CE students. Aaatyses 
of the three-year longitudinal data wiH allow us further to examine the sustained effects of.CE 
and help us to determine if the presumed phenomenon of gap-widening between t'he disad- 
vantaged^and non-disadvantaged student indeed exists. Using multiple approaches to the 
evaluation of CE, the SES strives to uncover in a reliable manner the effects and effectiveness 
of the nation's efforts in compensatory education. 

; - . ■ - . - t * * \ 

OVERVIEW /. » j 

The idea that compensatory education (CE) will haVea strong positive effect pn the achieve- 
ment growth of the educationally most disadvantaged children contains the seeds for conflict 
in its implementation, if the CE is effective, then the students receiving it wHI soon no longer 
he, most in need of it and therefore will no longer be qualified to receive it. When the CE 
«^vices are discontinued, their presumed effects might be expected to disappear, so that the 
children may revert to their earlier low-achieving state and become qualified for'CE anew. 
This 'revolving-door' possibility has been of great toncern at the federal level (CAO, 1975) 
and has resulted in alterations in the ^tws (PL 95-561, Section 123 of ESEA, Title I) and 
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regulations sd tfiat children who receive CE services in one yearare not particularly likely to 
have then) disepntinued the next. ^ 

r ' t • - 

* _ * ' 

This report seeks to enlighten sinjifar policy decisions-by determining: 
• • . How many students have their CE services discontinued and for what reasons. 
• If the tegular services offered to the former CE students are less intense. "* 



If the 5 former CE students revert to old t>r lower rates of achievement growth. 
What non-CE services are likely to prevent the presumed reversion. 



Our findings indicate that each year about one-thircf of the CE students have CE services 
discontinued, mostly due to their (relatively high) levels of achievement. Although these 
. students subsequently received reduced instructional services, their educational growth does 
not revert to previous low levels or to the levels of current, comparable CE students. No 
particular instructional services could be identified that account for this continued growth. The 
tragedy of the disadvantaged young student who becomes deprived of the presumed benefits 
of CE is ,a disturbing individual vision not confirmed in our study of large groups. 

We estimate that In any ohe year about one-^hird of the efementary-school students receiving 
^ > CE will not receive it the following year. Although this applies to a small percentage of the 
population, (it affect* no more than oi^e-twelfth of the student population), it is reasonable to' 
consider thaf tf\e discontinuation of sUch services to those students may undermine some of 
^he extra efforts that had' been expended on therji previously. 

The concern for the effects of discontinuation of CE has been expressed most strongly by 
educators at the district and school leyels, who must deal with the human implications most 

J directly In an.attempt to achieve stability of. services lor students, many mechanisms have 
been implemented to make it less^ikely that they will be passed into and out of CE programs 
repeatedly during their elementary years. The possible effects of discontinuation of CE ser- 

r vices, together witfi the reasons for it/have led us to examine those reasons and to investigate 
what happens to the instructional services'provided, the achievement levels, and the.achieve-'- 
ment growth of the former CE students/ and to search for instructional practices that give 
promise to maintain their growth. * , 

XYhy. kre Compensatory-Education Services Discontinued* 

: . •' :m 

4 Thr * e masons for the discontinuation bf CE services were identified for study (discontinuations 
due'to student movement to other schools could not be investigated because students were 
stbdied only in the* current schools): (1) about 60 percent of the students no longer receiving 
•CE services had them discontinued because they were no longer qualified due to high 
achievement (presumably with the intention that they would be repjSced with students more 
educationally needy),' (2) 25 percent were discontinued from CE because their schools lost 
CE funding'fthis was not cogimon for Title I students), and 43) the remaining 1 5 percent were 
no longer in CE because tfiey were promoted to grades in which there were no CE programs. 
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CE programs are generated from man> sources, however Titte I, and other-federal, state, and 
district CE programs can all coexist in the same schools Due to local conditions, these 
programs can be stopped or started independent^ of one another, and different services tarr 
* be discontinued for students for various reckons. Chapter 1 presents a detailed picture of the 
state of affairs for reading and math CE programs. The tables of th<it chapter represent the , 
first empirical findings published to date * * 

The average achievement scores, combining reading and math, for five groups of students are 
. provided below- 



Type of Student 



Regular student who does not reu'uu ( F smites 

Student no longer tn a ( E program 1 ^ 

• Due to high a< hie><*ment 

• Due to promotion to a grade without <i ( [ program 
Because school n(% longer has «i ( t program 

Student m a f E program ^ 



Average Achievement 
Percentile 



J 9 
iO 
11 



24 



B> looking afthe data in a number of wa>s, we found the pattern in the table to be consistent, 
regular students have the highest achievement means, and students currently in CE programs 
have the lowest Tho^e w hose Cf: services were discontinued because their achievement was 
tob high do, indeed, fave higher achievement means than their peers who haye CE services 
discontinued for other reasons or.who remain in the program. While to some, the high rate 
of discontinuation of CE services may be seen as the result of the success of the services, the 
higher achievement of the disqualified group can also be seen as the result &i retaining only 
the truly needy students for CE. . 

*- * 
How. Does a Student's Education Change When Participation in CE Ends? 

There are many ways to describe educational programs so that CE students can be differ- 
entiated from others. In previous reports from the Sustaining Effects Study, total hours. pf 
instruction offered to students was found to provide good differentiation.^ resource-cost of 
the'instruction offered, in terms of standard resource dollars, provided.an even better differ- 
entiation of the services because such costs weigh special services mo*e heavily. Both these 
indexes, summed'over grades and CE funding sources, are provided 'below for three types 
of sftjderte no longer receiving CE services and two groups of comparison students, for the 

school year immediately following the discontinuation of CE services. 

/ 

As can baseen, and as analyses-of-variance confirm, CE students are offered more hours of 
instruction, and more costly educational services than any other group of students. Regular 
students are generally offered the 'fewest hours and the least costly services. Students no 
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1 » 
. Type of Student 


Hours of 
Instruction Offered * 
Per School Year 


Cost of Resources F6r* 
Instruction Offered 
Per Schopl Year * 


Reading 


Math 


Reading 


Math 


Regular students in schools with students whose CE 
> services were discontinued ' 


238 


175 


245 


136 


Students no longer in CE programs ■ * 

• Due to high achievement * 

• Due to promotion to a grade without sue h a 
program 

Because school lost funding - s 


242 

226 
246 

* 


1 ft A 

'166 
179 


Jo 1 

• V- 

266 
295 


1 72 

150 
158 


Current CE students in schools* whose CE services 
were discontinued * 


26S 


208 


420 


'278, 



*A ((xtf wt'tghted compos^' explain^} mo/c tullv in ChapK-r J* 

- / * 

longer in CE programs are offered services in.between the twj© extremes, but closer to.those, 
for regular students. The discontinuation of CE Fesults largely in a reduction of those extra 
services long presumed to characterise CE programs. The services that former CE students 
get less of are principally instruction in small groups by special teachers, paid aides^and 
teaching assistants. ' ' 

How Much Do Former CE Students Crow Academically When They Are No Longer 
in a CE Program? " , , • , 

A simple way to answer this question is to examine the level of achievement scores for those 
students ar the end of the school year following the discontinuation of CE services. Average 
reading and math scores are shown below for the various groups of students. 



Type of Student ^ * ' 


Average Spring Percentiles 


Reading 


Math 


* • * 
Regular students - * > , 


5 i 3 3 


50 9 
t 


'Students no longer in CE. programs x *, 

• Oue to high achievement 

• Due to promotion to a grade without such a program 

• Because school lost fundmg t 


37 0.*. . 
234 

27 7 

a 


39 7 
29 2 
28 1 


Current CE students 


2f 2 


27 5 



iys also interesting to note how achievement differs; depending on whether theCE program 
is Tit^e I or some other program. • . ' 
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Type of Student 



Average Spring Percentiles 



* ' 1 

Regular students in schools with CE programs 

. „ . • t ' __ 

Title -I ' 

4 Current Title I -students ' * 
• Students no longer mjitle i >*" 
- Due to high achievement / # ,~- 
* - Due to promotion to a grade "Jtfltfiout su( h a program or 
because vJiool lost funding 



Other-federal C* ' 

• Students currently in the other-federal CB programs 

• Students no longer in tne ot he ^.federal CE programs 
' Due lo high a< hievement 1 

-Due to promotion .to a grade without su( h a program or 
1 *txK a use s< hool lost funding 



State/UxaU E r - * * 

• Students (urrvntlv m a state/local CE program* 

• Students^no' longer in a state/kxai CE program 

Due to high achievement ' , 
-Due to promotion to^i grade without su( h a program or 
because school lost funding 



. Reading 


Math 










S9 \ 


- 


218 


2b 1 , 






3S 2' 


r 4 


n 8 




\ 




r i 


4S " 


42 8 


59 0 


28 () 


28 5 


}9 \ 


}(> 9 


*<>' 5 


4) 1 



The Title I students are indeed the lowest -achieving students. Regardless of CE program, the 
students no longer in the program are, on average, not the lowest achieving. Students whose 
CE services were discontinued e b^c4use of their high achievement, while having higher spring 
scores in the following year than students still in the CE program, do not. have spring scores 
like the regular students. In fact, their spring scores are closer to those of the CE students than 
/they are to' the regular students. ; * ' 9 

An examination of the spring averages for students no longer in CE because of promotion to 
a grade without such/a program or because their schools lost CE funding, indicates that they 
are generally doing better than their CE peers. f , 

It's not enough, however, to examine differences tfmong the spring average, because, 'for. 
some groups, they may only reflect similar differences in the achievement levels that led to 
the loss of CE in the first place. Therefore, we also examined growth rates over the schopl 
year to account for any differences in the fall scores/ Regular students have growth /at£s 
which, as would be expected, exceed those for CE students, but former CE students show 
the second greatest improvement, with the rate varying dependent upon the reason thatjhe 
CE services were discontinued. One additonal contrast is of irjtereSt. students no .longer in CE 
/or any reason, show greater growth during their first year^out of CE than they did in the 
previous year, when they were in a CE program. '% 
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We can conclude that for 'students who for any reason are no longer in CE:* 

• They are not achieving at the rates of regular students, so they are accumulating an 
achievement deficit. 9 

• They are achieving at cates equal to or higher than their CE peers, so loss of CE services 
is not causing their growth to plummet below that of their CE peers. 

• They are achieving at rates slightly greater than the rates they ^thieved in the year 
when they were CE students, so loss of CE services seems Jot to have seriously 
reduced their achievement growth. * 

These conclusions lend themselves easily to "comprehensive inferential explanations that 
conclude either that CE services are effective or that they have no impact at all (it is reasonable 
to' Conclude that CE services are not harmful to students). To know which conclusion'has the 
greater probability of toeing the correct one, we must refer to d^fa presented in Report #10 of 
this series Those data indicate only weak and inconsistent effects of CE services in promoting 
achievement growth, so our findings are best explained by the supposition that students who 
are discontinued from CE tend to be among the highest of the low achievers, and discontinua- 
tion Of their CE services doesn't adversely affect their achievement growth. 

What Instructional Services Affect the Achievement Growth ^f Former CE Students? 

Finally, a search wa^ made among all grades, CE funding sources/and reasons for discontinua- 
tion to find services th,at aYe effective in improving the growth of the former CE students. We 
concluded that there is no set of instructional services and experiences that is particularly 
effective in improving academic growth. Some of the 14 services and experiences studied did 
have significant relationships to growth. The relative frequencies of these significant findings 
are provided below, summed over reading and math, grades, funding sources of CE, and 
reasons for discontinuation. 



Educational Service or Experience 



Percent of all Significant 
Relations to* Achievement 
Growth That Were Found 



urs of instruction with a regular teacher in a group of 21 or mfere 
students 

• Hours of instruction with a regular teacher in a group of 14 to 20" 
students 

• Hourslof instruct^ with a regular teacher in a group of 7 to 13 ' 
studerfls 

• Hours of instruction with a regular teacher, individually or in a group 
of 2 to 6 students 

• Hours of instruction with a special teacher in a'group of 7 or more 
students 

• Hours of instruction with a special teacher, individually or in a group 
of'2 to 6 students 

• Hours of instruction with a pteid aide or teaching assistant in a group 
of 1 to 10 students 

Hours of instruction'With a peer tutor or adult volunteer 
Hours of independent work using programmed materials 
Hours of independent work using non-programmed materials 
Summer experience in reading/math 
Summer.intellectual experience 

Teacher experience and training * ( ^"""^ 
Individualization of instruction 



3 

10 

5 

12 

7 
5 
7 

10 
5 
9 
4 
3 

1 1 
8 
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When composite measures are studied in relation to achievement growth, the summary 
percentages are: - 



Composite Measure of Educational 
Service or Experience 



Percent of All Significant Relations 
to Achievement £rowth*That Were Found 



• Co 

Hit 



• Total hours of induction ^offered 
Cpsrrof total resources offered 
Immer experience in reading/math 
mmer intellectuahexperience 



19 
49 
14 
19 



The lata in the lists above provide us with no basis for prescribing maintenance programs 
emphasizing one or more of the service categories over the others. > 
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- CHAPTER 1. THE INCIDENCE OF DISCONTINUATION 

OF- CE SERVICES - 



INTRODUCTION ! 

Discontinuation of CEservices became an important educational issue when it was reported 
' (GAO, 1975) that districts and schools differed in their interpretations of the Title I require- 
ment to serve the most educationally deprived students. Under one interpretation, as long as 
the student is among the educationally depriyedwhen entering, the program, he/she is' 
retained until reaching an age-appropriate achievement level. Under another interpretation, 
a student has to remain among the most educationally deprived to be retained in the program- 
otherwise, he/she is.replaced by a student who is more educationally deprived. Under a third 
interpretation a student is retained in the program even after reaching an age-appropriate 
•level, in the belief that the extension of services is necessary to maintain achievement growth 
and to reduce possible regression. With these equivocations and upon recommendations from 
, states, districts, and the USOE, Congress clarified the law (Education Amendments of 1978) 

-The amended law emphasizes that Title J funds must be used to meet the needs of students 

' in greatest need, but it provides an exemption (among several) for students who were deter- 
mined to be in greatest need in a previous year but no longer are, even (hough they are stifl 
educationally deprived. In effect, the amendment officially allows schools and districts to 
maintain Title I services for students who qualified in the previous year, so that students are 
not caught in a 'revolving door' of alternating receipt and disqualification. The amended law 

*is responsive to the stability needs of students while allowing administrators to formulatemore 

, enduring policies and applications. 

It should be remembered that the new amendments were not' based on national findings on 
the results, of the different policies pn children's achievement growth, but only on findings that 
there were policy differences and on the consensus that some of the policies could not 

• possibly result in benefits to the students. In order to. confirm the wisdom of the amendments, 
we would have to know the answers to the following questions: • 

1 . Does the first year of participation in Title I result in some advantage to a student's 
achievement growth? (If participation has no positive effect, discontinuation is not 
likely tq have'a; negative one.) 

2. How many students have Title I services discontinued, and for what reasons? (If the 
• numbers are small, so is the problem.) 

3.. What 'educational services do the former Title I students receive after their Title I 

* sergces are ended? (If they receive similar services under the guise of being 'regular' 
students, there is no problem insofar as the educational goals are concerned.) 

4. Once the Title I services are discontinued, does the achievement growth of the former 
participants revert to pr'e-Title I levels or to the levels of similar educationally-deprived 
students not participating in Title I? (If it doesn't, then -the- goals* of the program are 

. still being met.) - 

5. Is there a way to maintain adequate achievement growth for the former Title I students 

0, 
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with the resources available in the regular-education program? (If there is, then we can 
take advantage of it to reduce any negative consequences of discontinuation.) 

I 

The Sustaining Effects Study (SES) is the onlv study with the data necessary to answer these 
questions.* The answer to question 1* (above) can be found in Report #10 (Wang, Bear, 
Conklm, and Hoepfner, 1980). The purpose of this report is to provide the answers to 
questions 2 through 5, We hav#not limited our study to Title I, however, but separately 
consider several different CE services in the answers. 

The reasons why a student is changed from a C£ program to a regular one vary from site to 
site, and child ^to child. Questions addressing those reasons, their frequency of occurrence, 
and the achievement levels of the students involved are explored in this chapter. First we 
provide some definitions that link the concepts of CE and'discontinuationof services to the 
data we collected. This is done so the reader can evaluate the strengths of the data and thereby 
the validity, of the conclusions drawn frpm them. Once the concepts are made clear, we^ 
present tabulations of the frequencies of patterns of discontination of CE, so the reader tan 
see the extent of the problem in terms of the numbers of students affected. Following the 
tabulations we present the achievement levels of the students according tp patterns of CE 
.discontinuation in order to gam an insight into the seriousness of the problem 

" c v. 

SOME PRELIMINARY DEFINITIONS . ¥ * 

The answers to all of these questions first require information about our definition of CE, then 
about students, those currently in CE, those not in but who were in the previous year, and 
those who never were in CE (as far as we know). Furthermore, one|nust know the reasons 
why CE services were discontinued for the second group of students. In order to answer later 
questions (such as those in the next chapter about how services differ and those even later 
about differences in achievement), additional data on each student are necessary. These 
additional data are discussed, as appropriate, to 1 answer questions. 

Selection for CE. Here, and throughout this report, we spe^k'of CE selection or CE students, 
and never of CE receipt. The reason for this should be made clear at the outset. When one 
speaks^pf 'compensatory services/ one speaks of*a concept or an intention, and not a readily 
discernible reality. Unless the CE features of a student's instruction are clearly separated in- 
time or space from regular instruction (and often they aren't), neither studeot^or teacher, 
nor evaluator can specify which service is 'compensatory' and which' is 'regular.' The best 
that can be done, then, is to determine which students have been 'selected' for CE and 
therefore are CE students. It is important to keep selection and receipt of service Conceptually 
separate and disUnct. Only in this way can we use both kinds of variables in an analysis and 
determine empirically -what services typify CE programs. For example;, part of this report 
studies the differences in services received by former CE students and current ones. This report 
builds on analyses of ongoing programs in which'Title I students were found to receive more 
of the supplemental services that currently compise what we believe 'compensator' services 
to be (Report #5, Wang, Hoepfner, Zagorski, Hemenway, Brown, and Bear, 1978). On this 
basis, we have confidence that selection for CE services is indeed closely related to receipt 
of them. 
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Data*from Different Years Figure 1-1 shows how the data bases were constructed to answer 
the questions of this report Notice that two databases were developed, one ysing data from 
the 1 976-77 school year/and the other.using data from the following year. The source as well 
as the nature of^the information are shown in the figure Becau^some of the critical informa- 
tion elements were more reliably obtained during the 1 977-78 school year (especially at STEP 
3), the results o/ analyses from that year are presented throughout this report. Findings from 
the 1976-77 school year, which essentially confirnMhe 1977--78 findings,- are frequently 
provided in appendices. 

EXPLORATORY ANALYSES OF CHANGES IN CE SERVICES 



Before discussing the reading and ma^h samples defined for later analyses, ft is important to 
examine the entire sample for our understanding of the kinds and frequencies of CE changes 
(transitions) in trie schools. We want answers to the second question posed at the beginning 
of this chapter/How many students haveCE services discontinued, and for what reasons? In 
Table 1 - 1 , it, can be seen that Title I has the lowest incidence of termination of services due 
to loss of funding, but the highest incidence of termination because the students are no longer 
qualified (due to high achievement). The former observation is a result of Title I regulations 
that encourage program continuation (stability) within schools. The latter is probably the result 
of the fairly well-documented criteria for qualification, ap aspect of the Title I program that 
is not shared by many other CE programs. The other-federal programs have the lowest rate, 
relatively, of students who continue in the program for more than one year. 

Table 1 -2 provides information on the programs in which students participate in the year after 
their CE service^ are discontinued. In this table we focus on stude/its formerly m Title I and 
in any pther CE. We can see that relatively few students participate in Other CE programs 
after discontinuation from Title I, regardless of the reason for the discontinuation. Students 
whose Other CE services are discontinued are much more likely to be picked up by another 
program (including Title I), even when high achievement is the reason for the discontinuation. 
By and large, however, the»majority of students dropped from CE programs join the ranks of 
regular students (Tables 1-1 and 1-2 have been extracted from cross tabulations of students 
by CE program and by subject -area. The tabulations and^rrn>e-7Ji?Cussion of them can be 
found in Appendix A.) » 

Based on the total numbers of students selected for CE in year 1 , the percentages of students 
who were removed from their prpgrams in year 2 for various reasons are shown in Table 1-3 
(the percentages are based on data frorh Table A-3). For Title I reading, the percentage of 
students retained is quite constant across grades, at about 60 percent, while a little over 30 
percent no longer participate because of high achievement, and none lose their Title I ^elec- 
tion status becaase there is no longer a reading program. For Title I math the picture is similar 
except that sosne schools lose funding for math programs (or they allocate 'funds differently), 
For other-federal and state or local programs the percentages of students retained In the 
programs are lower than for Title I (i.e*> there is greater turnover), but for most grades there 
are also fewer students terminated because of high achievement. Notice that tfre percentage 
of students retained in other-federal programs drops sharply at grade 4 for both reading and 
math, the drop apparently paused by promotion to the higher grades where* such programs* 
ane not common In summary, student turnover is greater in the non-Title I.CE programs 
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DATA BASE FOR FIRST YEAR 

N (1976-77) 



DATA BASE FOR SECOND YEAR 
(1977-78) 



STEP 1. SELECT OPTIMUM NUMBER OF STUDENTS AND^CHOOIS TO BE STUDIED. 



Select all students with historical data on previous 
year's CE status N = 1 15,487 in 343 schools. 
{Note The schools came fromlhree ' samples, one 
representative of schools in the nation, one con- 
sisting of schools chosen because their CE pro- 
grams looked promising, and one M schools t 
serving children from poverty backgro&nds but 
which received no (or very little) CE- funds ) 



Select all students with participation data from 
school years 1976-77 and 77-78. ! N ^ 44,508 in 
176 schools {Note The number. ofischools was 
reduced from the first year to lessen the cost of the 
study The schools came from the same three sam- 
ples described for the /to* year The numberMf 
students was further reduced by attrition and ab- 
sences. ) 



STEP 2. CROUP STUDENTS ACCORDING TO CHANGES IN CE. 



From teacher responses to the Student Background 
Checklist*, sort students according to whether they 



A 
8 
C 
D 



were formerly CE students, £ut not now 
were formerly CE students and still are 
are not now CE students* and never were, 
were not formerly CE students, but 



now are 



STEP 3. FOR STUDENTS WHOSE CE SERVICES WERE DlfcCOfyiNUED, GROUP BY REASON 



From teacher responses to the Student Background 
Checklist*, sort students by the reason their CE ser- 
vices were discontinued. 

A because of high achievement, 
B because school lost funding. 
C because of promotion to a grade 
without such a program 



STEP 4. DO GROUPINGS SEPARATELY FOR READING AND FOR MATH. 



Do steps 1 through 3 separately-for the two sub- 
jects, as patterns of CE services differ between 
them 



From teacher responses to the Compensatory Edu- 
cation Roster*, and separately by three CE funding 
sources (Title I,- Other-Federal, and State/Local), 
determine membership in one of the four groups as 
defined for the first year 



From school-wide responses to the Compensatory 
Education Roster* for both years, determine if the 
school lost CE f|rom grade-wise responses within 
schools, determine if the $rade has no such pro- 
gram, even though the school does. Then group the 
students whose CE services were discontinued into 
either of those groups (see groups B and C for first 
year). The remaining students are defined fry logical 
elimination as having CE discontinued because of 
high achievement. 



Do steps 1 through 3 separately for the two sub- 
jects, as patterns of CE services differ between them 



'Instruments and their item-response characteristics are described iri Report #9 (Hemenway, Wang, Hoepfner, Bear, and Smith, 1978) 



Figure 1-1 

Construction of the Data Bases for This Report 
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Table 1-1 



Numbers of Students Whose CE Services Were Discontinued, by Reason for 
, Discontinuation, CE Funding Soqrce, and Subject 



-^Funding Source and Transition Category 




Reading 


Math 

) 


Title f 








Title I Student in year 1, no fonger qualified in year 2 
Title 1 Student in year 1, school lost funding in year 2 
Title 1 Mudent in year 1, promoted out in year 2 


r 


' 2773 
0 

424 


1,630 ' 
383 
195 


Title f Student in vear 1; discoTTFlnued Unh-tntAl) 




3,1 97 


2,209 


Title 1 Student 'in both year 1 and in year" 2 % *' . 

Newly selected*for Title 1 in year 2 X 

Not selected for Title 1 irreither year 1 or year 2 


• 


5,048 
4,159 . 
31,239 


2,962 * 
3,539 
34,933 


TOTAL 


• 


43,643 


43,643 


' Other-Federal CE / ^ 








Other-Federal Student in year 1, no longer qualified in year 2 
Other-Federal Student in year 1; school lost funding in year*2 
Other-Federal Student in year 1; promoted out in year 2 




. 385 
735 
354 


298 
454 
347 


Other-Federal Student in" year 1; discontinued (sub-total) 




1 A 7 A 


1 Ann 
1 ,099 


Other-Federal Student in year 1 and in year 2 
• Newly selected for Other-Federal in year 2 
Not selected for Other-Federal CE in either year- 1 or year 2 




335 
764 
40,916 


284 
264 
41,842 • 


f TOTAL \ 




43,489 


43 489 


State/Local CE 

j 








State/Local Student in year 1; no fonger qualified in year 2 
Stafe/tocal Student in year 1, school lost funding in year 2 

Stdtp/LoC^l StliHpnt in v/P^kr 1* nrnmntP^ rvnt in i/Qir ") 
Jlult ' wwai jiuuciu in ycai i, pruriiUltrU OUl ill yeaT Z 




9H 
1,624 

307 


568 
' 990 
* 498 


State/Local- Student m year 1, discontinued (sub-total) 




2,895 


2,056 


State/ Local Student in year 1 and in year 2 \ 

Newly selected for State/ Local CE in year 2 

Not 'selected for State/Local CE in either year 1 or year 2 




1,591 
2,947 
36,050 


1,062 
2,753 . 
37,612 


TOTAL 




43,483 


43,483 



Total number* for the different funding sources are different due to differential rates'of m.ssmg data. As can be seen, Title I has the lowest 
rate of missing data, probably because of that program's requirements for record keeping 



than in Title I, and most of it cari be attributed to the ending of programs rather than student 
achievement growth. 

As noted above, a frequent reasor) that students' CE program are changed or discontinued 
is that they are promoted into grides in which the programs are not offered. It is of some 
interest, then, to examine the pa/terns of Changes grade by grade. Iri Table 1-4 we present 



Table 1-2 

Numbers of Students Whose CE Services Were Discontinued by Reason for Discontinuation 

and Subsequent Status * , 













Reason for 


Discontinuation 


Discontinued CE Service and 
Subsequent Status 


Achievement 
Was Too High . 


Promoted 
Out . 


School Lost 
Funding 


Students with Title I reading discontinued 
who subsequently became: 
Regular wding students 
Other-CE reading students 


• - 2,773 

2,380 
393 


424 

363 
61 


0 
0 

- „ 0 


Students with Title I math discontinued 
who subsequently became* 
t Regular math students 
Other-CE students 


1,630 

1,420 
210 


196 
20 


383 

351 
32 


Students wih other reading CE discontinued 
wHo subsequently became 
Regular reading students 
Any-other CE reading students 


1,329 

820 
509 


633 

285 
348 


2,212 

870 
1,342 


Students With other math CE discontinued 
who subsequently became: 
Regular math students 
^ Any-other CE math students 


847 

574 
273 


836 

492 
344 


>1,335 

375" 
960 « 



Note In order to keep this table straightforward, we have not tabulated c^ses 1 where students are discontinued from a reading program and are 
subsequently found in 'a math program Fofttabulations of other CE services, where students were discontinued from different programs 
for different reasons, prionty was given to high achievement, then promotion, and lastly school funding These two rules eliminated any 
» 1 duplicate tabulations of the same students 



the percentages of students whose CE services were discontinued for each reason, separately 
for reading and math programs, and for the three major funding sources. This table was 
extracted from the complete tabulations of Table A-3 in Appendix A, and is similar to Table 
1-3, except that Table, 1-3 considers all CE students, while Table 1-4 considers only those 
whose CE services were discontinued. 

It is clear from Table 1-4 that patterns of discontinuation of* services are different for the 
•different CE programs. Most students who lose Title I services do so because their achieve- 
ment is too high, while most students losing Other CE services do so because their schools 
lost funding. Grade 3 seems to be the last grade of CE for many students, as the percentages 
of students no longeF participating in CE because they were promoted to a grade without such 
a program increases at grade 4. The increase is most noticeable for other-federal CE programs. 

Another useful perspective is obtained by examining the year 2 CE students in terms of how 
-ly&ny are continuing in their programs. Table 1-5 contains percentages of those students 
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Table 1-3 / 

\ . 

Percentages of CE Students in Year 2, by Subject, CE Funding Source, Reason for ' 

Termination, and Grade • — 

4 : ■ - J: - i 

Grade 

Reason for C^rontinuation *1 2 3 4,5 6 

m ~ Reading ' ' ° 



Title I a 



Achievement too high 


30 


-36 


35 


33 


31 


: 33 


Promoted out of program 


7 


2 


3 


10 


_ 5 


* 6 


School lost funding 














(Retained in program) - * 


(63) 


(62) 


(62} . 


(57) 


(64) 


(61) 


Other-Federal CE' 














Achievement too high 


J5 


33 


' 31 


6 


C* 


15 


Promoted out of program 


1 


1 


1 ' 


59 * 


22 


21 


School lost funding ' 


1 "56 


' 38 


37 


1 28" 


53 


51 


(Retained in program) 


(28) 


v (28) 


(4D 


17) 


(6) 


(13) 


State/Local CE 












Achievement too high 


10 


20 


20 


25 


22 • 


24 


Promoted out of program 


14 


7 


5 


7 


6 


9 


School Most funding 


43 


38 


37 


* 3.6 


37 


30 


tRetained in program) 


(33) 


(35) 


(38) 


(32) 


(35) 


(37) 



Math 



Title I CE 
Achievement too high 
Promoted out of program 
School lost funding 

-(Retained in progranjjk ^ 

Other-Federal CE 
, Achievemenf too high 
Promoted out of program 
School lost funding 
(Retained in program) 

State/Local CE 
Achievement too high 
Promoted out of program 
SchooLfost funding 
(Retained m r program)' 















32 


36 


30^ 


% 


31 


26 


4 


2 


1 * 


A 


4 


8 


16 


6 


11 


5 


6 


8 


(48) 


'(56) . 


(58) 

< 


(S&f 


(59) 


(42) 


29/ 


43 


38 


8 


8 


7 


4 ' 


1 


0 


73 


> 27 


21 


39 


19 


23 


14 


c 61 


56 


(28) 


. (37) 


(39) 


(5) - 




(16) 
* 


7 * 


8 


16 


1-5 


24 




25 


1* 


14 


22 


, * .-1-2 


a 


28 


38 


30 • 


30 


35 


25 


(40) 


(35) 


(40) 


(33) 


-(29) 


(33) 



selected for the same program in the previous year. Title I students continue in their programs 
more often than students in Other CE programs, especially at the higher grades. This .finding 
reflects not only the greater stability and implementation of Title I programs, but also the fact 
that the Title I students are the lowest of the low achievers (see Hinckley, Beal, and Breglio, 
1978; Wang, Hoepfner, Zagorski, Hemenway, Brown, and Bear, 1978), and aTe therefore 
more likely to be Repeatedly selected for CE. 4 * 




1 Table 1-4 , 

Reasons Why CE Services Were Discontinued, by Grade and CE Funding Source 



Reason for Discontinuation 


Percentages of Students Whose <CE Was Discontinued* 


of CE Services 


c 1 


Cm *> 


Cm 1 


Cm A 

Kit A 


Gr.5 


' Cr.6 


Total 


J . f 








Reading 




* 






■ 














Dcv.du>c oi nign acnievemepi 


80/ 


96 


92. 


• 77' 


87 


.84 


87 


R<V" t 1 1 ccx f\f rvrnmntinn 
Utv.dU5C Ul jJIUIIIUllUM • 


20- 


4 


8 


^ 0 


* 13 


16 


13 


(Total number discontinued) 


0 


0 


0 


• 0 


0 


0 


(87) 


(629) 


(682) 


(795) 


(507) 


(497L 

4 


(3J197) 










Because of high achievement * 


21 


46 


46 


7 


19 


17 


26 


Because of promotion 


2 • 


1 




.65 


24 * 


, 2 4 


24 


Because school lost funding 


// 


53 




30 


57 


59 


50 


(Total number discontinued) 








1362) 


(259) 


(244) 


(1,474) 


State/ Local Ge > ^ 












Because of high achievement 


1 5 


11 


1? 


JU 




10. 
JO 


JJ 


Because of promotion 


21 


10 


Q 

o i 


1 1 
1 1 


Q 


1 D 


1 1 • 


Because v school lost funding 


£4 


1 59 V 


DU 


^ 7 
J j 


r 7 


47 


56 


(Total number discontinued) * 

- 










(520) 


(352) 


(2,895) 










Math 


— «c 







Pitlp) 
rlllc I 






L 










/ Dcoaubc or nign acnievemeni 


6* ' 


81 


71 


78 


77 


62 


74 


o Because of promotion 


8 


4 


3 


10 


9 


20 


. 9 


Because school lost funding 


31 


15 


26* 


T2 


14 


18 


17 


(Total number discontinued) 


(51.) 


(433) 


( (437) 


(510) 


(391) 


(387) 


(2,209) 










*Dcv.du:>c oi nign dcnievemeni 


40 


68 ■ 


• 62* 


8 


8 ' 


9 


27 


Because of promotion 


5 


2 


1 


77 


28 


25 " 




Because school lost funding » 


/55 


^,30 


37 


15'* 


64 


66 


41 


(Total number discontinued)" 


i2d) 


(18V) 


(169)" 


(296) i 


(215) 


(2V8) 


(1,099) 


State/ Local CE * 




y- 








Because of high achievement ^ 


11 


12 


26 


* 22 


17 


50 


'28 


Because of promotion 


42 


30 


23 


33 


50 


13 


24 


Because school lost funding 


% 47 


58 


51, 


45 


33 


37 


48 


(Total number discontinued) * 
' f *— r 


(36) 

-r-* 


(408) 


(3581 

* 


(481) 


(439) 


(334) 


i2,056) 



•Base frequencies from which percentages were computed C a*n be found in the first three rows of tne respective section of TaMe A-3 in 
Appendix A * 

Table 1-5 

Percentages of Year 2 CE Students Who Continued in the Same Program from YeaV 1 



Kind of CE Program 


Cr.1 


. Cr.2 


Gr.3 


Cr.4 " 


0 

Gr.5 


Gr.6 


Title I -reading $ 


71 


48 


55 


54 


*0 


57 


Other-Federal reading 


69 


40 


*42 I 


13 




29/: 


State/ Local reading 


51 


34 


*42 


41 


33 


25 


Title I math 


41 


41 


41 


48 


48 


51 


Other-Fedefal math 


89 


77 


73 


20 


17 


34 


State/ Local aoath 


36 


26 


38 


34 


24 


26 . 



i 
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Some students do not continue in a single CE program, but are in different programs each'year 
lables 1-6 and 1-7 provide tabulations of some of those students. Table 1-6 shows the 
percentages of the students in a CE program both years, who were also in another CE program 
mjYear 1. It can be seen that sizeable percentages of students participate in more than one 
Ct program, but no one program characteristically picks up students discontinued from 
another one. 



0 . . Table 1-6 

Percentages of Students in CE Both Years Who Also Were in Another CE Program in Year 1 



' ~ Kinds of CE Programs 


Gr.1 


Cr.2 


Cr.3 


Cr.4 


Cr.5 


Gr.6 


Title 1 reading both years 
Other-Federal reading in year 1 
State/ Local reading in year 1- 


22 
6 


10 

20 


1 1 

20 v 


8 

22 


11 


1 1 
18 


Other-Federal reading both years* 
• Title 1 reading in year 1 - \ 
State/ Local' reading jn year 1 


65 
25 


41 

33 


47 
37 


29 
• 25 


12 .? 

12 


53 
53 


State/ Local reading both years- 
Title t reading in year 1. 
Other-Fecleral reading year V 


• *' 11 
11 

*> 


41" 

9 


48 
9 


54 

7 


. 40 
43 


59 



Title $ math both years 
^Other-federal math in year 1 
State/Local math in year 1 

Other-Federal math both years 
Title I math in year 1 A 
State/ Local, math in year 1 

State/ Local math both years 

Title I math in year 1 
, Other-Federal math in year 1 



2 


6 


7 


9 


2 


16 




24 


23 * 


25 


27 


• 23 


12 


42 


48 


0 


9 


26 


25 


f5 


9 


25 


9 


50 


4 














48 


49 


59 


52 


53 


16 


10 


1 1* 


6 ' 


66 


72 



Table 1-7 presents information on past CE participation for the students who started a new 
CE program in year 2. The students tabulated in the table have been switched from one 
• program to another. We can see, for example, that about one quarter of the new Title I 
students had been in a state or local program the preceding year,, while very few had been 
, in an other-federal program^ - 

Specifically examining the incidence of participation in two CE programs simultaneously, 
Table 1 -8 shows the percentages of those students by program and subject. We can see that 
double participation is.more comm6n auhe early grades. In reading, other-federal and state* 
• or local programs are rarely participated in concurrently; and in math, Title I and other-federal 
programs rarely ai;e. 
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Table 1-7 

Percentages of Students Starting a CE Program in Year 2 Who Were in Some Other CE 

Program the Previous Year * , * ; 



I — J 

Kinds of CE Programs 


Cr.1 


Gr.2 


Cr.3 


Gr.4 


\ 

\ 


Gr.6 


Title I reajmg in year 2 
Other-Federal reading in year 1 
State/ Local reading in year 1 


0 

26 


5 1 
19 


3 

21 * 


8 
26 


' \ — 

\ 

5 

30 \ 


5 
23 


Other-Federal reading in year 2 
Title 1 jeading in year 1 
State/Local reading in year 1 N . 


56 
33 


10 • 
15 


18 

9 


15 
16 


■ \ 
6 i 
1 


b 

26 
18 


Title 1 reading in year 1 
Other-Federal reading in year 1 


23 


12 
¥5 


17 

6 , 


28 
18 


25 
7 


24 
5 


Title 1 math in. year 2 
Other-Federal math in year t 
State /Local math in year 1 ^ 




> 

11 
14 


5 

18 


3 
18, 


8 

24 * 


2 
24 


< 

5 
26 


Other-Federal math in year 2 
Title 1 math in year 1 
State/Local math in year 1 > 


(f 
100 


3 
30 


5 
22 


8 
21 


2 
39 


19 
19 


State/Local mathun year 2 
Title 1 math in year 1 
Other-Federal npth in year 1 


4 
4 


7 J 
^ 5 


12 

5 


12 
8 


17 

7 


16 
6 




* 

Table 1-8 












Percentages of CE Students Who Were Also in Some Other CE Program the Same Year 


Kinds of CE Programs 


Cr.1 


Cr.2 


Cr.3 


t 

Gr.4 


Gr.5 


Gr.6 


■ ^ 

TitleJ reading students: 
Also selected for Other-Federal reading 
Also selected for State /Local reading 


9 
6 


3 

16 


4 
16 . 


1 

19 


0 
18 


0 
21 


Other-Federal reading students: 
Also .selected for Title 1 reading / 
Also selected for State /Local rea^fmg 


62 

- 0 , 


21 

6 


25 
4 


9 
6 


3 
5 


5 
11 


State/Local reading students: / 
Also selected for Title 1 reading 
Also selected for Other-Federal reading 


17 

0 


34 
2 

T 


35 
1 


63 
1 ' 


31 
1 


34 
2 


Title hmath students: ~~ 
Also selected for Other-Federal math 
Also selected for* StateV Local math 


0 
24 


3 
22 


3 
20 


0 

18 


1 

15. 


V 

16 


Other-Federal math students. 
0 Also selected for Title l.math 
Also selected for State/Local math 


11 
11 


25 
13 


33 
17 


5 
37 


9 

34 


13 
28 


State/ Local math students* 
Also selected for Title \ math 
Also selected for Other-Federal math 


' 39 - 
1 


34 
2 


34 

3 


38 
4 


24 

^ 3 


26- 
5 
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Finally; it is useful to examine students' achievement Revels prior to changes' in their educa- 
tional programs Table 1-9 presents average achievement levels for .reading and math for 
students continuing and changing theifreducational programs. -The scores are from the spring, 
year J administration of the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS). Some attrition occurs 
here, since students who were absent when the CTBS -was administered wereeliminated from 
the ana/ysis Bias of the means can result from this kind-of attrition if the absent students tend 
to be lower achiever*. As we would expect, the regular students' scores are higher than those 
of theCE students— both continuing and new ones. It is also apparent thattKte students whose 
participation in CE ended because of high achievement in year 2 did not score higher initially 
than thoseyWhose CE services were discontinued for other reasons. This finding provides 
indirect evidence that the CE was effective for those students. -(Means for grade 1 have not 
been recorded in Table 1-9 because the firsr-gra'de students having data for both years [632 
students]* had all been retained in grade 1. This group of retained students had very low 
achievement scores that would serve only to cloud the important comparisons in the table). 



Table 1-9 , 



Mean CTBS Percentile Scores (from Spring of Year 1) * 
by Transition Category and Grade for Year 2 



. I 

Transition Category 


Gr.2 


Cr.3 


Gr.4 


G>.5 


Gr.6 








Reading 






Regular students yj 
Discontinued from CE 


J>5 8 


54.8 
* 


57.0* 


53.5 


' 53 7 


Oue to high achievement l_ 
Due to promotion 
Because school lost funding 
CE students * 


>39 2 
31 3 
38 3 


35 4 
20 7 
37 4 


33 0 " 

28 2 " 
32 7 


31 0 
35 4 
3TS- 


* .29 8 
35 8 
30.0 


k Continuing in program 
Started CE in year 2 


26*1 
35.7 


21 7 
32 8 


20.4 
30 2 


20.2 
32 5 


19.4 
30 4, 


* 






Math 






Regular students 
Discontinued from CE 


51 6 


50 7 


52 2 


50.8 


.51.7 


Due to-high achievement 
Due to promotion 
Because school lost funding 
CE students 


45 2 
- 37 2 
42.8 


38.0 
41 2 
37 2 


37.8 
37 0 
36 4 


34.7 ' 
32 0 
32 0 


%J 
29.8 
34.3 


Continuing in program 

Started CE in year '2 \y 


29 9 
. 38 0 


25.2 
341 


26 9 
31.0 


> 23 3 
29.1 * 


24.1 

32.9 



V 



Similar data are presented for year 1 in T$ble 1-10,, but CTBS scores were not available from 
. the previous year (year 0), so scores from the fall of year 1 were substituted. Although these 
scores were probably uncontaminated by u\e year 1 instructional experience, they are not 
strictly comparable' to the scores from the previous spring which would- haye been used to 
assign students to CE Although not identical to the corresponding means from year 2, these 
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data are in agreement with them in important respects. Because the students irrgrade 1 have 
not all been retained, thfleir means may validly be compared with those of the other grades 
and are in line with them. Further, those -students terminated from CE because of high 
achievement (the reason not inferred, as In Table 1 -9) initiallv had highecmeans than students 
terminated for other reasons. - , 

Table 1-10 

4 * Mean CtBS Percentile Scoces (from Fall of Yetf I) 

by Transition Category and Grade for Year 1 



Transition Category 


Gr.1 


Gr.2 


Gr.3 


Gr.4 


Gr.5 


Gr.6 


* * f 






Reading 






Regular students i 


50 5 


53 7 


54.5 


54 8 


53 8 


54 2 


Discontinued from CE 














Due to high achievement k 


53*3 


45 8 


40 8 


35.4 


30 1 


31 7 


Due to promotion 


270 


24 9 


22 4 


- 23.?- 


22.0 


26 4 


Because school lost funding 


39 0 


40 8 


25 8 


' 30 2 


22 8 


28.9 - 


CE students 










r 




Continuing in program 


33 3 


24 4 


21 7 


198 


^0 2 


19.9 


4 Started CE in year J 


26 7 . 


25 7 


22 V 


25 2 

4 


27 0 

/ 


30 2 
V- 












/ 










Math » 






Regular students 


49 3 , 




^40 % 8 


51 7 


50 5 


51.9 


Discontinued from CE 














Due to high achievement 


56.1 


46 4 


41.0 


35 8 


34 8 


40.7 


Due to promotion 


34.9 


23 9 


36.9 


24 5 


25.2 


32.2 


Because school lost funding 


20 9 


26.5 


25 0 


29.4 


25.2 


29.4 


CE V students x - % 














Continuing in program 


e 35 0 ' 


25.6 


24.9 


22.3 


22.2 


24.5 


Started CE in year 1 


28 4 


28.3 


26 4 


* 24.2 


26.4, 


27.5 



It is of interest that the students promoted out of grades with CE reading program have low 
scOlies. This seems to imply that lenient promotion policies in the schools allow low-achieving 
students to be promot^^While the formal CE programs are restricted to their former grades. 
Students whose schodls lostCE programs similarly have their programs end without regard for 
their leveJs of need. Students whose CE status is terminated because they no longer qualify for 
CE ha\e higher achievement means, however, indicating that their removal from CE and their 
subsequent replacement is not haphazard. 



SAMPLES FOR READING AND MATH ANALYSES- 

» • -~ • 

For the preceding analyses, the entire sample of Students in theSES was used. The special 
sub-samptes of the SES (&e Review and Overview) were combined to achieve sufficient 
numbers of cases in critical comparison groups to support all analyses. Evidence in Report 
#10 # (Wang et al., 1979), showing great overlap among the sub-samples of achievement 
scores and student characteristics, gave us confidence that combining the sub-samples would 
not distort the findings or make them less generalizable. The examination of programs and 
program effects, however, requires separate analyses of data from reading programs and from 
math programs, so that, for example, changes in reading services and in>eading achievement 
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that coincide with changes in reading programs can be examined without regard to changes 
in math activities. For the remainder of the analyses, then, separate samples were drawn 
independently for reading and -for math, from each year's master file, described in Figure 1-1. 

The methods by which these samples were defined and drawn aip documented in Figure 1 -2. 

* . « 

. DATA BASE FOR FIRST YEAR * DATA BASE FOR SECOND YEAR 

(1976-77) " . (1977-78) 

STEP 5. CONSTRUCT A MASTER FILE CONTAINING bATA FOR All STUDENTS FOR 
WHOM THERE WERE DATA ABOUT CE PARTICIPATION FOR EACH YEAR. 



Data from the Student Background Checklist prov- 
ided information for participation in CE in^general, 
not by funding source. % 



Data from the Compensatory Education Roster had 
information on participation in CE, separatedby 
funding sources (Title I, other-federal, and state or 
local). * / 



STEP 6. CREATE CATEGORIES OF. STUDENTS, CONSIDERING FUNDING SOURCES FOR 
1 CE PROGRAMS AND CHANGES IN PROGRAMS. 



To reduce^the number of categories to those of some interest/groups were 
created itgtt emphasized: (1) discontinuation and starting of CE over 
-continuation, and (2) Title I over other-federal over state or local programs. 
Jsing thtse criteria as priorities, (the Categories generated are: 

Regular Students - students who did jiot participate in CE either year. ' 
Title' I Students - students in Title I in both years, and not dropped or 
added to any other CE programs. 
^ Other-Federal Students - students in an other-federal program for both 
* yeajrs, and not selected in either year for Title I or dropped from or added 
to any other CE program/ 

State/Local Students - student* in state or local C£ programs v in both 
years and not in, dropped from, or added to any other CE program. 
We LDiscontinued - students dropped from Title I in year 2, and not 
added to any other C£ program in year 2. N 
Other-Federal Discontinued • students drqpped fron/an other-federal 
- program in year 2, having "no change in Title I status, and not adde4 to a 
state or local program. ' 9 

State/Local Discontinued - students dropped from a state or local 
program in year 2, having no change in Title I status or status in an 
othersfederal program. 

Title I Started - students newly starting in Title hn year 2, and not ' 
dropped frorh^any other CE program. « ^ 
Other-federal Started - students newly starting in an other-federal ,* 
program intyear 2 K with no change in Tjtle I status and not dropped from 
any state or local program.. , 
State/Local Started * students newly starting^ a state or local program, 
with no change in Title I or other-federal program. * ' 
Switched: Title I to Other - students dropped from Title I in year 1 and 
then newly selected ij> year 2 for any other CE program. 
Switched.\Other to Tltla I - students dropped from an other-federal, 
stite, or local program in year 2 and newly selected for Title 1/ 
Switched: Other to/Other - students added to some non-Title I 
programs in year 2 after haying been dropped from some other non-Title 
I program(s).. ' ^ 



•* Figure 1-2 

Construction of Groups for Analysis from the Data Base (A Continuation from Figure 1-1) 



\ 
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Figure 1-2 (Continued) 



STEP 7. CREATE FILES FOR ANALYSES, SEPARATELY BY GRADE AND BY SUBJECT. 



In order, to reduce the\number of cases to be processed and t& create more 
balanced statistical designs, without appreciable losses in analytic precision: 

A. Draw 100 percent samples of students with changes in their CE programs. 

(such cases are relatively infrequent, see Table A-3 in Appendix A.) 
B Draw random samples frorrvthe more populated categories (regular - - 
students and continuing CE students) so that the sizes of the samples . 
would be similar to those in A (above), but not more than 100. ) 
Any particular student can, therefore, be in both reading and mathttles; the 
probability of being included in one file being unaffected by inclusion in the 
other. 



STEP 8. CREATE SPECIAL COMPARISON CROUPS OF REGULAR STUDENTS FOR 

ANALYSES IN WHICH DIFFERENCES IN SCHOOLS AMONG GROUPS MUST BE 
ELIMINATED. 



Two additional groups j(subsets) of regular students were created: 

• ^ Those enrolled ih schools where there were CE students. 

• Those enrolled i)i schools where some students' CE was discontinued. 
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CHAPTER 2. EDUCATIONAL SERVICES FOLLOWING THE 
TERMINATION OF COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 

The regulations for Title I, by far the largest CE program, specify that CE services are to 
supplement rather than supplant regular services, i.e., that students who participate in Title- 
I services should receive something extra. Because the number of hours in the school day is 
usually not increased for CE students, it is a clear intention that the intensity or quality of the 
school experience be measurably different fdr them. In Report $5 (Wang et a!., 1978) \ye 
have shown that CE students in general, and Title I students monarticular, receive more reading 
and math services that are presumed to have a positive impact on achievement. For example, 
they receive more hours of instruction, per se, and receive it in smaller groups. Since the focus 
in this report is on students whose CE is terminated, the question about level of services 
received is whether thes^udents are, in fact, returned to the same level of services received 
by the regular students wnose ranks they are rejoining. If, for example, the kinds and amount 
of services received by students weht unchanged following termination from CE, that finding 
would cast a new light on our answers to questions about subsequent^thanges in achievement 
level (in Chapter 3 of this report). 

In order,to investigate the educational services recej^jed by former CE students, it is necessary 1 
first to specify what services will be considered and hlbw their receipt will be assessed. In the, 
SES we have assumed that the important dimensions of instructional services 'are duration, 
instructor, and size of group receiving the instruction. Each of these dimensions is important 
in understanding the nature of the services received by students. Second,. we must specify the 
nature of the groups to whom the former CE students will be compared. In general, we will 
watrt to specify groups that are as similar as possible to the former CE students, sd that the 
comparisons are not contaminated by differences other than CE status. 

MEASURES OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 

The ba$ic measures of services to be used in the analyses of this chapter are derived from 
items of the Student Participation and Attendance Record for Math (SPAM) and for Reading 
(SPAR), indicating numbers of hours of instruction received in several classroom contexts. The 
record for each student was completed by the teacher who had primary responsibility for 
teaching reading or math to the student. Each of these forms was completed four times in the 
year for each-student for a record week of attendance. Estimates of the year's attendance for 
each type of instruction were generated from these four measurements. Information on ten 
kinds of instruction were gathered (where the woVd "subject" ir) parentheses indicates reading 
in the SPAR and math in the SPAM): 

1. Hours of (subject) with a regular teacher in a group of 21 or more Students. 

2. Hours of (subject) with a regular teacher in a group of 14-20 students, 

3. Hour$ of (subject) with a regular teacher in a group of 7-13 students. 

4. Hours of (subjecfr^vtffhTa regular teacher individually or in a group of«2-6 students, 

5. Hours of (subject) with a special teacher in a group of 7 or more students. \ 



Hours of (subject) with a special teacher individually or in 3 group of 2-6 students. 
Hoqrs of (subject) with a paid aide or teaching assistant in a group of 2-10 students. 
Hours of (subject) with a peer tutor or adult volunteer/ 
'Hours of independent work in (subject) using programmed materials. 
Hours of independent work fn (subject) using non-programmed materials. 

In addition, data were collected on student absenteeism, which were combined with the data 
on instructional services to yield two measures of the student's educational program: the total 
hours of each typeof instruction offered by the school and, when adjusted for absenteeism, 
the total hours actually received by each student. 

One aggregated mea'sure of the intensity of service delivered was derived by summing the 
number of hoursjnall service categories to obtain a total number of hours of instruction in 
ea/h s^ect^Hthough we decided to examine this measure, it did not seem likely to be 
especially sensitive to differences between services^ CE and regular students. 'A measure that 
could be more sensitive to the level-of-effort of special instructional arrangements is a cost- 
weighted composite, which takes into account personnel, equipment, and ether resources 
associated .with instruction. • ' * 

This composite is not obtained by examining actual costs at each site; it is constructed by 
finding a realistie-cost for each type of activity (converted to sfandard dollars in order to 
elimipate regionafcost differences) and applying this cost factor to every activity. The formula 
for the cosfccomposite was described in detail titfk>% 9 jx#b (Haggart, Klibanoff, Sumner, and 
Williamsri978) and will be briefly summarized here: 

C^PXQXLXSXJ ' 
- Where: ■> » * 

C is the cost of the resource delivered to the student, in standard dollars, 
P is the price per unit of the resource used, 

Q is the quantity of the>fesource used, . * 

L is the length-of-year factor that adjusts all costs to a yearly basis, , < 
S is a size-of-class factor that distributes shared resources to students, and 
T is a time factor accounting for the proportion of th^school day allbcated to the 
subject. ^ % . 

Thebost-weighted measures are not intended to reflect actual expenditures, but serve, in these 
analyses; as measures of tine intensity of services provided in each subject. . ' 

Since,' /6r some purposes, it is useful 1o know the amount of services offered, each of, the 
- composite measures just described was computed bothjn its orjginal J^rm, reflecting the level 
^ of services to which the student was actually exposed, and a versionthat was adjusted by ' 

an individual student's attendance -factor to estimate the amount offered. In addition te the' 

.separate service variables, then, there are four composite measures for these analyses, for 

each subject. . ' « 

. ' • - " ' x • • 
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THE SAMPLES OF STUDENTS TO BE STUDIED 



For the analyses of year 1 data we focus on students whose reading or math'CE services were 
terminated at the beginning of that school year (1976-77). These students represent only a 
small percentage of the total SES sample, as the tables of Chapter 1 clearly show. The 
terminated students-are subset, as explained in Chapter 1, on the basis of the reasomreported 
, for their change of status. 

The comparison groups needed for the analyses consist of regular students and continuing CE 
students (students whose services were started in Year 1 were excluded rather than being 
pooled into any sample). The comparison students were further subset to just those schools 
that terminated services for one or more students. In this way, the "comparison groups 
consisted of regular students from schools with terminated students, and CE students from 

^ schools with terminated students. The use of these subsets minimizes school effects that might 

* otherwise be confounded with the, transition categories. We also considered it important to 
examine a broader set of comparisons in addition to those just described. We did this because 
our -very restricted comparison groups (representing a gain in internal validity) may not 

■ represent the population of students whose CE was not discontinued. For this, an additional 
set' of comparison groups, we sampled regula; and CE stJtfents from all schools with CE 
programs 'Data from these comparisons are presented in Appendix B.) Although this restric- 
tion (to schools with CE) may prevent perfect representativeness in the category of regular 

. students, such schools constitute a less restrictive subset than those with terminated students. 
The comparability of the two comparison groups (regular and CE students') is enhanced by 
eliminating the confounding effects introduced if non-CE schools^entributed'to the sample 
of regular students. 

In order to make these two different subsettings both mutually exclusive and independent (in 
the sense that the students from a* given school had the same a priori probability of being 
included irr one of the samples as if the other samples were not drawn), the less restrf^e 
sample (from schools with CE) was drawn first, and the more restrictive sample (from schools 
■with terminated students)' was drawn from the remaining sample. In this way "we avoided 
drastically biasing either subsample. The differences between CE schools with and without 
terminated students might affect the results of analyses, so all analyses' were performed with 
both sets of comparison groups. Important differences in findings could then be identified and 
discussed. 

compar?s6ns of total educational SERVICES* 

In the logical progression oj questions posed inSChapter 1, we. now know that the potential 
problems resulting from discontinuation of CE services are not ignorably small. We can 
proceed to answer the third question: What educational services do the former CE students 
receive after their CE services are ended? 

We would anticipate that their services ought,*? be more like the services of regular students 
than those of CE students (technically, thef are regular students). Therefore, we need two 
groups with which to compare the former CE students. Our hypotheses can be expressed as: 
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Services to Services to > Services to 

CE students terminated students ~ regular students 

In order to buttress our Conclusions, analyses wer£ performed using both of our two kinds 
of comparison samples. That is, one analysis was done based on regular and CE students 
drawn only from schools witrnferrrwnated students, $nd with the three kinds of terminated 
students (no-longer-qualified, promoted-to-a-grade-with-no-program, and school-lost-fund- 
ing); and the same analysis was repeated with the same terminated students and the regular 
and CE students from all schools with CE. In both cases, a factorial analysis was done, with 
grade and transition category as the two factors. We also defined 'services' as hours of 
instruction and as .the cost-weighted composite, and considered each in terms of what was 
offered to the students and what they received. The means for fervices-offered to the students 
are' presented for fading and math in Table 2-1, based on the comparison groups from 
schools with terminated students. (Comparable, but for services-received, rfieans are pre- 
sented in Table B-1 of Appendix B, and means for comparison groups at all CE schools can 
be found in Table B-2). 

Comparisons of Services Delivered to Terminated Students With Those Delivered to Regu- 
lar and CE Students. On the cost-weighted measures, the three discontinued groups are fairly 
close to the regular students, and clearly lower than the CE students.. The differences are less 
clearcut in the means of hours offered and attended. The results generally support the 
expectation that services for discontinued students resemble the services for regular students 
rather closely, and are less intense than the services for CE students. 

Whatever the reasQn for it, the better differentiation of the CE and regular students in schools 
vyith discontinued students, as well as the a priori fact that these schools provide better 
matched comparison groups than the more general sample, encouraged us in the use of only 
the former sample in our analyses. The costs of instruction offered for reading and math (from 
Table 2-1) illustrate more clearly the differences among the groups (see Figures 2-1 and 2-2). 
The means for the three kinds of discontinued students cluster around the means for {he 
regular students, and are widely separated from the means for the CE students. 

Comparisons of Regular and CE Students. Comparing the servicesoffered to CE students with 
those offered to regular students, we can see that CE students are offered fewer hours of. 
reading at the early grades, and more at the higher grades tyx that the CE reading instruction 
is always more costly. In math, the*CE students are always offered more hours of instruction 
and higher-cost services. (The same cofnparisQns hold for the services received, as reported 
in Table B-1 , and generafly hold when the two grpups are sampled from all schools with CE, 
in Table B-2). In all cases, the best differentiation of- the two groups is made with the 
'cost-weighted measures, indicating that it is the concentration of special kinds of services 
rather than the hours of exposure that better reflects CE services. 

The CE students from schools with discontinued students tend to have slightly fewer hours 
of services both offered and attended, but higher resource-costs than the CE students from 
schools with CE in general. The regular students from the two samples are less clearly 



Table 2-1 

• * * 

Average Hours and Costs of Instruction Offered in Year 1 to Students 
Whose Programs Changed, by Grade 



* Transition Cafpunrv* 


r.r 1 

VJI. 1 




Or.i 


Cr.4 


Gr.5 


Gr.6 


Hours of Reading Instruction 














Regular students 


320 


304 


246 


206 


1'89 


170 


Students terminated due to high 














achievement 


341 


289 


253 


220 


195 


. 180 


Students terminated due to- promotion 


290 


220 . 


255 


210 


190 


188 


, Students termirtated because school, lost 








funding 


260 


287 


267 


235 


232 


'185 


CE students 


. 299 


• 295 


280 


247 


' 235 


V94 



# Resource-Cost of Reading Instruction 

Regular students 

Students terminated due to high 

achievement 
Students terminated due to promotion 
Students terminated because school lost 
funding 

CE students 



} 50 

363 
• 263 

278, 
445 



341 

372 
329 

355 
468 



265 

1 

289 
275 

328 
475 



208 

248 
247 

264" 
407 



180 

s 

206 
233 * 

278 
421 



156 

200 
250 

225 
337 



. 1 

Hours of Math Instruction 








'4 

177 






Regular students 


177 


172 


1.75 


179 


X72 


1 Students terminated due to high 














achievement 


166 


173 


177 ■ 


177 


179 


172* 


Students terminated due. to promotion 


152 . 


147 


154 


177 


195 


V86 


Students terminated because school lost 










funding 


111 


158 * 


193 


206 


181. 


177 


CE students 


195 


190 


0 82 


247 - 


214 


'208 



Resource-Cost of Math Instruction 

Regular students 

Students terminated due to high 

achievement 
Students terminated due to promotion 
Students terminated because school lost 
funding 

CE students 



140 


132 


- 134 


13F 

* 


142 


129 












133 


154 


164 


146 


159 


151 


128 


114 


116 


169 


182 


160 


114 . 


138 


182 


161 


164 ' 


168 


262 


280 


260 


349 


351 


329 



•Regular and CE students were sampled only from schools with terminated students 
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Figure 2-1 

Resource Cost of Reading Instruction Offered 
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, Figure 2-2 
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differentiated, but the sample from schools with discontinued students tends to have lower 
resource costs. 



In the sample drawn from schools with discontinued students, the regular students are differ- 
entiated more clearly from the CE students than in the more general sample, drawn from all 
schools with CE. Schools^ where some students have their Cf? services discontinued, differenti- 
ate more clearly the amounts of service delivered to CE*an<3 to regular students (i.e., their CE 
programs are more focused). If terminating CE services lends to o.ccur aUschools where CE 
programs are more clearly defined (its being more Tmportant officially, to move less needy* 
students out of CE and more needy students in), we would find that delivery of services is 
more strongly associated with CE participation than in schools where the programs may be 
less organized or may consist of more diffuse sets of services. 

Comparisons Among Students Whose CE Has Ended Deferences in services among the 
three categories of discontinued students "are inconsistent over the six grades for all four- 
measures (An analysis-of-variance of the three categories, by grade, confirms that the interac- 
tion is significant, rather than ar^ irregularity attributable to chance variations in cells that have 
relatively few observations). It is not possible, therefore, to make comparative statements 
about the services to these three groups— th^ interaction may be duetto different policies* 
among "the schools which allocate resources differently to the grades, if such variations injj 
allocation of services were confounded with the discontinuation patterns at the schools, thdfl 
observed interaction would also result., ^ ^ 

Analyses-of-variance confirmed that the differences in Tables 2-1 are real. The analyses 
presented in Table 2-2 for reading and for math are based on the sample from schools with 
terminated students. (Analyses were performed on the more general sample as well', with very 
similar/esults.VFor both 'offered' and 'attended' houjs of instruction, the amount of variance 
accounted for by transition catego/y^'^bout one percent for reading four percent for 
math (These percentages of varianceare int^cated in the table by the value of eta squar.ed.) 
The greater different^ shovyn by the' cost-weighted measures is reflected both in the greater 
F ratios fortfansitioh category and in the greater proportion of variance accounted for— 14 
percent for readipg and 24 percent' for matljj. We can see |hat, although they are all significant, 
the differences among groupsjare larger for the cost-weighted measures. Grade accounts for 
more of the variance ?n reading thart in math, indic^ting^at the /eduction in instruction with 
increasing grade is a reliable phenomenon./^ . ' 

Because assignment of students to services might be influenced by their achievement level, 
we also considered it potentially useful to study thesftfferences kmong groups while controll- 0 
ing for achievement level at the beginning of the school year. The covariate of pretest was 
statistically significant, but the adjusted means were virtually equal to those obtained without 
the covariate. Apparently, nearly all of the variance accounted for by^ the covariate is already 
accounted for without it. Referring to the results &f the descriptive analysis of achievement 
levelsjn the transition categories, reported in Chapter 1, it is^pparent that achievement level 
is associated withf the transition categdries. * « & 

\ 

Confirmation of Findings With Title I Students in Year 2. Limitations in the year 2 data Dase 
required changing the analyses in several ways in order^o c($hfirnr> the findings. *First,' the' 



Table 2-2 

Analysis of Variance of Reading and Math Instructional Services Acceding to 
Changes in CE Programs (Transition) and Grade 



A 




Proportion 








of Variance 








Degrees 


Accounted 


r Mean 




Source 


of Freedom. 


for.(rj 2 ) 

< 


Square 


.F- Ratio 


Hours of Reading Instruction Offered * 










Transition category 


4 


.01 


1*84 437 


J L . VD 


Grade 


5 


.27 


3 553 491 


CO* 

DJt.Jj 


Interaction 


20 


.02 


50,680 


9.05* 


Within (error) 


8,257 




5,600 




Hours of Reading Instruction Attended 










Transition category 


4 


.01 


1 22,492 


v 23.98* 


Grade „ 


5 


.25 


3 000 772 


JO/ /TA 


Interaction 


,20 


.02 


49,004 




Within. (error) - 


'8,257 




5,108 




Cost of Reading Instruction Offered 










Transition category 


" . 4 


.14 


9,267,244 


410.81* 


Grade 


5 


.12 


D f j J D,U / D 




Interaction 


20 . 


. .01 


153,942 


6 X 82* 


Within verror) , 


. «& 57 > 




22,558 




Cost of, Reading Instruction Attended 




' 






Transition category ^ 


4 * 


•>*14 


7,792,336 


387.82* 


\j race 


5 


..1 1 


5,015,750 


249.63* 


Interaction 


■20 


.01 


152,137 


7.57* 


Within (error) % 


8,257 




20,093 




Hou/s o^Rtath Instruction Offered 




« ^- 






Transition category 


4 


.04 






Grade , 


5 • 


.01 


40 480 


1 j.DZ 


Interaction / "** 


2a 


.03 


25,399 


9.80* 


Within (error) 


5,71 2 




2,592 




Hours of Math Instruction Attended 








- 


Transition category ^ 


4 , 


.04 


1 41,042 


Rfi Aft* 

JO. DO 


Grade 


5 


.D1 


37,769 


15 71* ' 


Interaction 


20 


\ .03 " 


23,1 56 


17.91* * 


Within (error) * 


5,712 




2/404 




Cost of Math Instruction Offered 










Transition category . 


4 


.24 


4,368,3 12 


• 486.16* 


Grade . . 


5 - 


. .00 y 


52,728 


5.87* 


Interaction ' 


-20 


.02 


63,338 


7.05* 


Within (error) 


5,712 




8)^85 




Cost of Math Instruction" Attended ^ 










Transition category 


4 


.24 


3,816,207 


473.14*' 


Grade ^ 


5 


.00 


55,724 


6.91* 


Interaction 


20 


.02 


60,621 


7.52* 


Within (error) v 


5,712 ■ 




8,065 





•Significant-atihe .001 level ^ 
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transition categories are specified by source of funding, in addition to the nature of the 
transitions. Because the numbers of students in the various categories were too small for all 
but Title I programs, the confirming analyses were based only on Title I studeats. The means 
of services and costs offered in Title I are presented in Table 2-3 for reading and math (parallel 
data on services and costs received can be found in Table B-3 of Appendix B. The absence 
of a terminaJted-because-schoql-lost-funding category for reading is due to a lack of observa- 
tions in this category. 

, Tabk 2-3 



Average Hours and Costs of Instruction Offered to Titfe I Students - 
Whose Programs Changed in Year 2, by Grade 



Transition Category* 


Gr.1 


Cr.2 


Cr.3 


Gr.4 


Cr,5 


Gr.6 


- , ■} 

Regular ttudents \^ 




Hours 


of Read 


ing Instruction 




* * 


298 


248 


224 


213 


201. 


JlUUciUs IcTIHIIIdlcU UUc lU Nig II 














aU llCVCltlc'll 


0 1 o 

318 


281 - 


244 


231 


226 


210 


Students ^terminated due to promotion 


311 • 


400 


279 


229 


193 


193 


Title 1 students 


* * 


292 


260 


;29D 


245 


269 


i 




Resource-Cost of Reading Instructipn 




.Regular students 


♦ ♦ 


.309 


275 


226 


213 


176 


Students terminated due to high 
dLnicverneni 


373 


* 326 


285 


267 


« V 

279 if 259 . 


Students terminated due to promotion 


335 


448 


360 


270 


224 * 


212 


Title 1 students 


* * 

> 


• 467 


418 


457 


372 


358 , 






Hours 


of Math Instruction 




Regular students 


* * 




rso 


177 


172 


173 


Students terminated due to higfe 














achievement , 


188 


213 


190 


184 


197 


183 


Students terminated due to promotion' 


171 


187 


158 


205 


171 


209 


Students terminated because school lost 












funding 


164 


188 


177 


149 


156 


452 


Title 1 students 


* * 


198 


183 


256 


222 


190 






Resource- 


Cost of 


Math Instruction 


126 


Regular students 




125 


138 


145 * 


146 

> 


Students terminated due to high 














achievement 


152 


2T7 


181 


180 


* 214 


175 


Students terminated due to promotion 


114 


122 


127 


193 


163 


205 


Students terminated because school lost 














■ funding 


148 


155 


209 


146 


128 


136 


Title J students 


* ♦ 


246 


218 


294 


253 


244 



•Regular and Title I students were sampled only from schools with terminated students ^ 

••Due to the sequential creahon of samples, there were no remaining first-graders m school* with discontinued students who either received Title 
I both years or in neither year 




The d«tfa in Table 2-3 differ only slightly from the corresponding entries for year 1 . The group 
discontinued due to promotion has much higher means in several cases, surpassing the level 
of services of eve* the Title I students. Because the numbers of observations for yea/ 2 were 
small, we investigated the sources) of the students in this category to see if the inflated means 
were attributable to a few aberrant schools. There were 56 schools contributing students for 
reading, and 27 for math, with no schopl contributing anywhere near the majority of cases 
We conclude that the large means have some generality and are not due solely to distortions 
caused by a few deviant schools. In general, Title 1 students are offered more, and more 
costly reading arfd.math services than regular students, while former Title 1 students are 
offered intermediate amounts. 

Results from analyses-of-variance to determine the significance otthe differences among the 
means appear ,n Table 2-4. As was done for year 1, the analyses were performed wfth the 
regular and CE samples dravtn from all schools with CE„ as well as those drawn only from 
schools with terminated students. The "outcomes of the analyses were'slightly different but 
were consistent in showing a strong mam effect for transition category. As in year l'jhe 
differences among the means within the groups of discontinued students had no meaniiglit 
pattern, so there is no basis for differentiating the three groups in'terms of these service 
« variables.. 

The finding, in the year 1 data, that services received by discontinued students are about the 
same as those for regular students, and are markedly lower than those for CE students is less 
cTearly apparent in the year 2 data. For the two cost-weighted measures, the differences 
between regular students and CE students are clear, but the means for the discontinued 
students are not as close to those of the regular students as in the former analyses They do 
tend to be more like the regular student means than like the CE means, however, and the 
contrast is particularly clear for the cost-weighted measures. The year 2 data therefore confirm 
the year 1 findings. 

COMPARISONS OF KINDS OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

The preceding analyses clearly indicate that the amounts of services'fdr terminated students 
are different from those for the CE students, and are closer tolhe lever of the regular students 
_ It is also of interest to know whether the kinds of services provided for terminated students- 
can be differentiated from those provided for CE participants. This question was addressed 
through a set of discriminant analyses, in which each kind of -terminated student was com-^ 
pared with each comparison group (i.e., regular students or CE student) in a two-group 
analysis For our purposes, the outcomes that are important ar^(1 ) how, well the two groups 
are differentiated by the kinds of services, and (2) wftch kinds'of services serve as the best 
discriminators (Kind-of-service in these analyses is one of the ten SPAR [Student Participation 
and Attendance Record-Reading] or SPAM [Student Participation and Attendance Record- 
♦ Math]) instructional situations described at the beginning of this chaptg. The results, based 
qn samples only from schools with terminated students, are reported in Table 2-5 for reading 
and math (fltole B-4, Appendix B, provides parallel results based on samples from all schools 
with CE) ' " . „ 



f ** * Table 2-4 * 

<■ 

p- • 

Analyses of Variance of Reading and Math Instructional Services, According to 
Changes in the Title t Program (Transition) and Grade 

% 



r 



-4 




Proportion 




w 




Degreed 


of Variance 








Accounted 


Mean 




Source 


of Freedom for (i) 2 ) 


Square 


F-Ratio 


Hours of Reading Instruction Offered 










Transition category 


3 


02 


229,477 


34.58* 


Grade 


4 


.11 


815,1*50 


122.85* 


Interaction 


12 


.04 


107,482 


16.20* 


Within (error) , ^ " 


3,619 




* 6,635 




Hours of Reading Instruction Attended 










Transition category 


3 


*02 


185,796 


v 30.39* 


Grade ' 


4* 


.11* 


752,721 


123.10* 


Interaction 




04 


96,408 


15.77* 


Within (error) 


3,619 




6,1 15 




Cost of Reading Instruction Offered/- 


c 








Transition category C\s- 


3 


\ ' 12 


4,080,093 


172.64" 


. Grade \ * 


4 


« \05 


1,227,647 


51.94* 


IntPraPtinn ' • 
ll HCI a\. UL/i 1 


12 




1 f>$ "lift 


7 nn* 


\A/itHtn l(*rmr) 

VV III 111 1 VCIIL/I/ 


3,619 




/ 23,635 ' 




f net r\f J?PaHinO Inctri i^tirm AttPnHorl 
V-LfM^Wl -fVCavJIllg II lill UUl 1 rXIICllUCU 








* 4 




3 


.12 


3,242 834 


1 78,1 7* 


VJIdUC 


4 


05 


1 016 646 


55.86* 


IntPraftinn • 
IfllCI a^uyii • 


12 


.02 


127,709 


7.02* 


Within (error) 


3,619 




1ft ?ni 




Hours ofidath Instructi6n Offered 










Transition category 


- 4 


.06 


121,955 • 


45.64* ' 


Grade 


4 


<;.01 


6,660 


2.49* 


Interaction 


16 


.06 


29,96'6. 


11.21*, 


Within (error) 


2,688 




2,672 ' 




Hours of Math Instruction Attended 










Transition category 
^Grade ' 


4 


.04 * 


80,933 


32.79* 


4 


~\ <.01 


4,914 


t.99 . 


Interaction it 


16 


.05 


24,549 


x 9.95*. 


Within (erro/) 


2,688 




2,468 


v 


Cost of Math Instruction Offered 








Transition category 


4 


.11 


814,065 


89:49* 


Grade 


4 


. <.01 


18,207 


1 2.00 


Interaction 


16 


.04 


63,905 


7.03* 


Within (error) 


2,688 




9,097 




Cost of* Math Instruction Attended 










Transition category 


4 


.08 


612,400 ' 


82.07* 


Grade 


4 


<.01 


12,497 


1.68 


Interaction 


16 


, . .04 


53,-346 


7 V 15* 


Within (error) 

* 


W8 




7,462 





• Significant at the 001 level 
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Table 2-5^ 

Discriminant Analyses Between Terminated Students and Comparison Students (CE and 
Regular Students from Schools with Terminated Students) - Year 1 



Groups of Students , 


%% Correctly 
Categorized 

— — a , 


Canonical 
Correlation 


First Five Discriminajprs 
In Rank Order* 1 ^ 


CE students vs. students terminated 




Reading 




r— 




X 


Due to high achievement 


\' 81.3 


.577* 


6, 


5, 


7, 


10, 


4 


Due to promotion * * 


72.3 


464* 


6, 


5, 


7, 


4, 


3 


Because school lost funding ' * 


' f 1 " 


.488* 


6, 


5, 


7, 


10, 


1 


v (All terminated students) % 


. 7-92.2 - 


.555* 


6, 


5, 


71 


10, 


• 

4 


txcguicir biuuenib vs siuaenis terminateo 




4 












Due to high achievement 


D/.Z 


.1-56* 


10, 


1 

l , 


■a 

T, 


r ' 

5, 


4 


Due to promotion 


r D J . 1 


.226* 


1, 


3, 


10, 


6, 


2 


Because sch&ol lost funding 


63 2 


.203* 


1, 


9, 


6, 


3/ 


7 


/All terminated students) • 


57 9 


.184* 


1, 


10, 


5, 


>, 


6 


• 

CE students vs students terminated 




Math 








• 


Due to high achievement ^ 


81 6 


.595* 


6, 


7, 


5, 


4, 


10 


Due to promotion * » 


% 74.7 


'.574* 


7, 


6, 


5„ 


1, 


9 


* Because Schobl lost funding 


78.5 


.57a* 


6, 


7, 


5, 


9, 


10 


m (All terminated students) 


85.1 


.599* 


6, 


7, 


5/ 


9, 
i 


4 


Regular students vs^ students terminated 




-> 












Due to high 'achievement 


63.2 


.187* 


• 3, 


' 1, 


7, 


5, 


9 


Due to promotion 


81.1 


• .232* 


9, 


8. 


10. 


6, 


4 * 


Because school lost funding ^ 


75.2 


.247* 


t, 




2, 


10 


(All terminated students) 


60.3 


.217* 


9, 


1,- 


3, 


5, 


9^ _ 



•Significant beyond the 001 level, as determined by the cht-square statistic evaluated at 9 degrees. oUreedorfi' 

**The predictors are the len types of (reading/math) instruction % 0 

l Hours with a regulir teacher in # a group of 2 1 or more students 
Hours with a regular teacher in a group of 14-20 students 
Hours with a regular teacher tn a group 'of 7-13 students 

Hours with a regujar' teacher, individually or in a group of 2-6 students * 
Hours with a spec&J teacher tn a group of 7 or more students ~v 
Hours' with a special teacher, individually or in a group of 2-6 students 
Hours with a paid aide or teaching assistant in a group of £-10 students 
Hours wtfh a peer tutor or adult volunteer 
9" Hours of independent work using programmed materials 
10 ' Hours* of independent work using non- programmed materials 



The results are quite similar-for readipg^and math: the terminated students are differentiated 
rather clearly from the CE students,, but much less clearly from the regular students. Also, the 
iame three kinds of instructional situation generally appear first in order of importance for the 
discriminations that yield good group differentiation. For the best-discriminated pairs of 
groups, i.e., the terminated -versus the CE students/the items that consistently rank first as 
discriminators asq^S. Hours with a specral teacher in a group of 7 or more students; 6. Hour? 
of instruction with a special teacher iadividually, or ip a group of 2-§ students; and 7. Hours, 
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with * paid aide or teaching assistant in a group of 2-10 students. Based on the. averages of 
these items shown for the groups jnTable 2-6, it can be seen that the terminated students 
receive less of each of these services than the CE: students. These services, incidentally, are 
the very services that CE participants have previously been found to receive significantly more 
of (Wang et al., 1978). 



Table 2-6 



Average Hours in Selected Reading and Math Instructional Situations, 
for Terminated and CE Students Year 1 



Student Group 


/ 

Instructional Service* 

— » 

5 6 7 




/ 


Reading 




Students no longer qualified for CE * 


2.5 


2 7 


5.8 


Students promoted to grade with no program 


2.2 


3.8 


6.5 


Students teminated when schoollost funding 


1.7 


3.4 


6.7 


CE students from schools with terminated students 


29.2 


40.4 


29.8 






Math 




Students no longer qualified for.CE 


1.5 


1.5 


3.6 


Students promoted to grade with no, program 


1.0 


2.4 


1.9 


^Students terminated whei^ school lost funding > 


0.6 


• 1.4 


5.9 


Q: students from schools with terminated students r >** 
* * 


13.0 


19.5 


15.5 



•Item Code 

5 Hours of instruction with a special teacher in a group of 7* or more students 

6 Hours of instruction with a special teache/ individually, or in a group of 2-6 students 

7 Hours of instruction Jvith a paid aide or teacning assistant in a group of 2-10 students 



Comparing terminated students with regular ^students, we find that items 1 (instruction by a 
regular teacher in a large group), 9 (hours of independent programmed seatw<jrfk), and 10 
(hours of independent non-*programmed $eatwork)— which are among the least costly of 
instructional services— appear most frequently in the first ranfcs of discriminators. It is impor^ 
tant to keep in mirtd that, since the total discriminativ^pSwer of the items in these analyses 
is not high, the discriminative power of the first-rank predictors is not high dither, and 
differentiation of the groups according to these items is not strong, lodepende/it instruction- 
time seems the best differentiator for math, as regular, large-group instruction is for reading. 
These findings confirm our hypothesis that the services provided to former CE students are 
more like regular services than CE services. r 

The d£crirqmant analyses based on year 2 data differ from their year 1 counterparts in several 
ways^First, the discriminant analyses were performed separately by funding source. Second, 
additional categories of students were created to denote the situations in -which students were 
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terminated in one program and started in- another. The terminatiory^ategories in year 2 were 
pooled into one group in order to avoid the problem of extremely small cell frequencies (such 
pooling of the year 1 data did not adversely affect the sensitivity of the corresponding 
analyses). The discriminant analyses~for lading are summarized in T$ble 2-7, and those for 
math are summarized in Table-2-8. 



* Table 2-7 

Discriminant Analyses Between Terminated and CE Students! and Between 
* Terminated and Regular Students - Reading, Year 2 



Croups of Students 



% Correctly Canonical \First Five Predictors 
Categorized Correlation* In Rank Order** 



All students terminated : froii Tjtle I*** vs. 
Title I students from the general sample 
Title I students, from schools with' 

terminated students' 
Regular students from schools with«CE 
ReguFar students from schools with 

germinated students 

, v UL 



76.4 

81.3 
61.4 

61.9 



.481* 

446* 
.281* 

.29*4* 



7, 6, 5, 4, 3 

5/7,'3, 9 

5, ( 10, 9 

A 10 ' 5 , *> 9 



All students terminated from Other-Federal CE vs. 
Otheft-Federal CE students from the 

* general sample « v 60.3 

Regular students^from schools with CE 78.6 
Regular students from schools with 

terminated students „ ' . - ♦ 73.4 



.233* 9,, 6, 8, 4, .2 

.494* - 7, 6, % 1, Q 

.507* 7, U, 4 r 1, 8 



All students teminated from State/Local CE vs. 

, State/Local CE students from the general 

sample . » * 75.7 .355* 5, 

' Regular students from scbools withXIE 70.7 ..447* 7, 

Regular students from schools with yi 
* terminated students - ? . 69.9 .455* 7,**bi A ti 5, 



2, 7„ 1 
4, 5, 2 



All Students switched frorn Title I to Qther CE vs. 

Title I students from schools with , 

' terminated students • \ 58.1 .268* 
^Terrrjinated Title I students, not added . 

elsewhere*** * * ' * * 84.0 .381* 
Students added to Other CE, no change in 

Title I . . m ,-\ v 72.3 ,268* 



% 7„ \ 5, 2, 4 
'6, 5, 14, 9, 8 
4, 6, 10; 5, 9 



All students switched from Other CE'to Title I vs. 
Title I students from schools with 

terminated students 
Students terminated from Other CE, no 

change iri l Tit1e I 
Students added to Title I, no termination 

in other CE 



65.2 


.302* „ 


5„ 


4, : 


/ 6, 


9 


62.5 


.252* 


4„, 


8, ' ( 


, 9, 


7 


68.2 


*.302* 


1, 


4, 7 


, 5, 


8 
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Table 2-7 (Continued) 



All students switched from Other CE to another CE • 

Sttjdents terminated from other, no \ 

change in Title I 6L3 .154* 9, 1,10, 4, 2 

Students added to otK£t>no change in , 

Title I 6Z.T .258* 1,10, 7, 2, 8 



•Significant beyond the 001 level, as deter mined by the chi -square statistic evaluated at 9 degrees of freedom 

••The predictors are the ten typesx>f (reading) instruction 

1 Hours with a regular teacher in a group of 2 1 or more students. ^ * 

2 Hours with a regular teacher in a group of 1 4*20 students > 

3 Hours with a regular 'teacher in a group of 7-13 students. 

4 Hours with a regular teacher, individually or in a group of 2-6 students, 

5 Hours with a special teacher m a group of 7 or more students. " * 

6 Hours with a special teacher, individually, or in a group of 2-6 students. 

7 Hours with a paid aide or teaching assistant in a group of 2^10 students ^ 

8 Hours with a peer tutor or adult volunteer. 

9 Hours of independent work using programmed <matenajs 

10 Hours of independent work using non- programmed materials 

•••These groups are^identtcal 

-—Examining the reading table first, the reader will note that the students whose Title I was 
discontinued are more easily differentiated from the current Title I students than Trom the 
regular students (i.e., their services are more like regular services than CE services), as in the 
previous analyses on year 1 data. This tendency is reversed in both the other-federal programs 
and the state or local programs. These data indicate, then, that the kigds of services are 
allocated differently to discontinued Title 1 studehts than to current ones, but that such 
differences cannot be detected for the other programs. This probably is due to different 
guidelines and regulations for the other programs, which generally do not adhere to the same 
rules of supplementation of services and clear specification of selection criteria. 

Examining the 'switched' categories, we see that those students who were terminated from 
Title I and begun in some other program are most clearly differentiated from those who were 
terminated in Title I and not added elsewhere. That is, they appeac to be needy students whose 
programs wqre merely shuffled for administrative reasons. Their services least resemble those 
of the terminated students, and most closely resemble the services of the other two groups 
(those who continue to be in Title I and those who jiave been added to a non-Title I program). 
The students who were switched from some other^prpgram to Title I relemble all three 
comparison groups about equally, with a slight difference in favor of those whose CE status 
jn otheV programs was terminated with no change in Title I. The reader will notethat this 
Category contains an unknown number of Title I students wha were categorized Wkeeping 
with the categorization priorities*described previously) as being terminated fromlaff'other- 
federal or state/local program, even though they were iele^ted for Title I both years. 

Students switched between Other CE programs rather closely resemble both of the groups 
to which they were compared, in terms of services received. It is again important to note that * 
both of the groups have some students who were in Title fT&nd so the similarity may be due 
to Title I services in all the groups.. 

Theifindings for math services are 5 quite similar, with some exceptions. Students terminated 
from Title lire discriminate similarly to those in the reading anafyses. For the students ^ 
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terminated from other-federal programs, there is not the clearcut reversal of discrimination 
that was present for the reading analyses; there seem to be no important differences among 
the three ctiscriminant analyses. For state/local programs; however, the'math analyses show 
**the same pattern as in the reading analyses. Discrimination between groups of students who 
were switched between math programs is similar to that for reading. 



Table -2-8 

Discriminant Analyses Between Terminated and CE Students and Between 
Terminated and .Regular Students * Math, Year 2 



✓ ■ 


% Correctly 


Canonical 


First Five Predictors 


Groups of Students ** 


Categorized 


Correlation 


In Rank Order** 


AH students terminated from Title 1*** vs. 














Title 1 students from the genera! sample 


73.2 


!42V 


7, 


5, 


6, 


9, 2 


Title 1 students' from schools with 














terminated students 


84.7 


.439/ 


5, 


9, 


6, 


/7 


Regular students from schools with CE 


61.7 


.292* 


7) 


10, 


v6, 


5, 4- 


•Regular students from schools with 














vterminated students 


62.1 


.295* 


s 7, 


3, 


2, 


4, 10 


All students terminated from Other-Federal CE vs. 




- 










Other-Federal CE students from the 














general sample • * 


76.7 


.476* 


10, 


i, 


9, 


3, 4 


Regular students from schools with CE 


80.6 


.524* 


7, 


4, 


1, 


9, 6 


Regular students from schools with 














terminated students 


82.1 


^ 517* t 


,4, 


>, 


6, 


9, 8 


/ * • 

All students teminated from State/Local CE vs. 














State /Local CE students from the V 














general sample 


72.7- u 


.297*. 


6, 


1, 


5, 


7, 3 


Regular students from schools with CE 


71 7 


.457* 


7, 


1, 


5, 


6, 10 


Regular students' from schools with 














terminated students 
% — 


70.8 


049* 


7, 
— ^ 


1, 


5, 


6, 4 


All students switched from Title 1 to Other CE vs. 










> 




Title 1 students -from schools with 














terminated students • 


65.3 


■\356* 


9, 


7, 


1, 


4, 3 


Terminated Titte 1 students, not added 














elsewhere**/ t , 


82.1 


.376* 


6, 


5, 


4, 




Stu4ents addea to' Other CE, no change 














in Title 1 


78.2 


.297* 


>4, 


5/ 

— 0 — 


9, 


7r 2 , 


All students switched from Other CE to Title 1 vs. 














Title \ students from schools witK 














terminated students 


72.9' 


.420* 


5, 


9, 


1; 


7, 3 


Students terminated from Other CE, no 














change in Title \ \ 


63.7. 


.251* 


7, 


6, 


3, 


4, 1 


Students added to Title 1, no terminatioj 














* in other CE v, «\ 


68-7 


.315* 


1, 


4, 


7, 


10, 3 




Table 2-8 (Continued) _ , 



All students switched from Other CE to another CE 
Students terminated from other, no 

change in Title I 64 3 195 . 9 % 

r Students added to other, no change in Title I 80 8 467* * 7 9 3 



4, 8 



•Significant beyond the 001 level, as determined by the ch,-square statistic evaluated at 9 degrees of freedom 

• 'The predictors are the ten types of (math in lieu of reading) instruction 

1 Hours with a regular teacher m a group of 21 or more students - 

2 Hours with, a regular teacher^ a group of 14-20 students ? * 

3 Hours with a regular teacher in a group of 7-1 3 students 

^ 4 Hours with a regular teacher, individually or in a group of 2'6 stud«*ts ' 

• 5 Hours with a special teacher » n a group of 7 or more students 

6 Hours w.th a special teacher, individual! or in a group of 2-6 students , 

7 Hours with a paid aide or teaching assistant in a group of 2-10 students 

8 Hours with a peer tutor or adult volumeef?* 

9. Hours of independent work using programmed materials 

JO Hours of independent work using non- programmed matenals ? * 

•••These groups are identical 

\ 

In summary, our comparison of students whose CE was discontinued with regular and con- 
tinuing CE students indicates that: - A 

• Discontinuation of CE results in an overreduction in\e amount and cqst of 
educational services. CE students generally receive more hours of instruction and 
instruction of higher cost than regular students^he hours and costs for instruction for 
students terminated from CE are close to those Jor regular students, and considerably 

^ ress than those for CE students. 

• Discontinuation of CE*results. largely in a- reduction of those extra servicesiong 
presumed to characterize CE programs. The services that former CE students get less 
of are principally instruction in small groups by special teaehers, paid aides and 
teachings assistants. «■ 

* - ' ■ / 
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CHAPTER 3. ACHIEVEMENT AFTER TERMINATION OF CE 

» 

The questions regarding the achievements of students after their CE has been teminatedate 
the most important questions addressed in this report. The preceding discussions of selections 
terminations, continuations, and nonselections, and of concomitant changes in CE services' 
are important to our understanding of the context in which achievement growth occurs but 
the focus of the report is upon the achievement-level effects of these factors. Specifically' the 
following questions are addressed: . 

f 

r 

» Do students who are disqualified because of high achievement maintain their educa- 
tional growth? 

• Do students who lose their CE due to administrative reasons (promotion or loss of 
funding) revert to pre-CE levels of growth? " ■ 

Although these questions are conceptually distinct, the analytical procedures by which they 
were addressed are virtually identical, and so they are addressed together. We will first study 
differences in achievement levels at the end of the school year following CE termination The 
comparisons will indicate how much m need the students remain (both current and terminated 
f endees ' re ' at,ve t0 the a PPropnate ach.evement levels. Because the achievement levels 
at the spring ot the year will show low.achiev.ng students in a poor lighfif thejr initial levels- ' 
and growth rates are low, we will refine the analysis by comparing groups of stents on 
growth rates that take initial ach.evement level into account. Differences in the growth rate's 
of d.scont.nued students will also be studied for the different CE programs 



As in the previous chapter, alt analyses were done separately for reading^and math (The" 
reader will recall that the creatipn of separate files for readingand math resulteWa consider* 
able reduction ,n sample size in the categories of regular and CE students, as explained in 

a Chapter 1 Where the number of observations is small— less than 200— it is because the entire ' 
sample had j»o more observations in the category.) The samples and transition categories in 
this chapter are the same ones described earlier. The data used in the analyses of ach.evement ' ' 
level may be biased by absenteeism from' the original and make-up testing-fhe data in the 
analyses of growth are more suscept.blelto bias, because there were two opportunities -fall 
and spring, for absences to influence the Aesults. A study of the biasing effects of absenteeism 
(Zagorsk., Jordan, and Colon, 1979) indicaW however, that we can expect very small biases 
which are likely to make CE students look bVtter than they really are. We believe that the size 

& and direction of the possible bias are insufficient to alter or even weaken the inferences we * 
draw from the analyses of this chapter.' 

ACHIEVEMENT STATUS 

Although the questions addressed in this chapter were phrased in tefms of ach.evement 
growth, the goal of'CE is to>ing deprived* students to the achievement level typical of their 
peers, and it is therefore important to our understanding of the development of ach.evement 
to examine ach.evement level in this chapter. Posttest achievement levels are compared 
across trans.t.ongroups for year 1 and year 2, separately. Because a student's Standing relative 
to the norm provides us with the clearest comparison of 'typical' achievement (the 50th 
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percentile being, by definition, equal to the achievement level appropriate (breach grade), 
H the measures of posttest achievement used are the percentile scores from the spring adminis- 
trations^ the (debiased) CTBS. 

Table 3-1 presents the 'year-later' achievement levels for the terminated (prior to year 1 ) and 
1 comparison groups. It is immediately apparent that the regular students continue to achieve 
, near the 50th percentile (somewhat higher because the regular stud^pts constitute the popula- 
tion minus the CE students — who are mostly low achievers) and the continuing CE students 
achieve at very low levels. One year after their CE was discontinued, the former CE students 
still achieve at low levels. Those discontinued because of high achievement have means 
closest to the regular students (but they were apparently in Qeed of GE to begin with). Students 
discontinued because of promotion or because their schools to^lCE funding remain very low 
achievers (means, especially at the lower grades, are based on rather Small samples, so the 
6gmetimes high means are given little weight in our interpretation). 



' Table 3-1 



Average Reading and Math Percentiles for Spring of Year 1 for Students 
Whose Programs Changed, by Grade* 



Transition Category 


- Gr.1 


Gr2 


Gr.3 


Gr.4 


Gr.5 


Gr.6 








Reading 






Regular students 


51 4 


53 4 


53 9 


54.9 


53.0 


53.4 


Students discontinued from GE 
Due.to high achievement 
Due to promotion 
Because school lost funding 
«T 

Continuing CE stutients 


47 4 
21 7 
26 4 


41 1 
26 1 
34 3 


6 

24 4 
26 7 


- c 

35.7 
23 7 
27 7 


. 29.8 
21.1 
24 8 


31 5 
24.7 
28.S 


34 0 


25 3 


23 9 


21 7 


199 


20 8 








Math- 




* 


.Regular students 


5T 1 


51 2 


49 7 


* 5i i 


5-1 .4- 


512 


Students discontinued" from CE 

Due tp high'achievement • 

Due to promotion 

Because* school lost funding 
• • 


49 2 
30 9 

37.6* 


47 4 ' 
2T 6 
* 26 2 


40 8 
38 4 
23 9 


33.1* 
27 5 
* 27 9 


36 2 
28.7 
264 


37.9 
28.9 
,34 2 


Continuing CE studeots 


37 0 


26 1 


28 9 


23 1 


23 5 


26 6 



•Numbers of- students supporting each average are (xovxJed in Table Cl, Appendix C 



* * * ' ' * 

Ift hjder to determine if the differences observed were statistically significant, analyses-of- < 
' variance were performed in a grade x transition category factorial de6ign, the results of which 
"are sun)manzed in Table 3-2. The main effect of grade and the interaction are both significant, 
but the effect of the transition category is much greater than either, clearly supporting the 
meaningfulness of the differences observed in Table 3-V. 
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Table 3-2 * 
Summary Table for Analyses of Variance of Spring Year 1 Reading and Math Achievement 



Prop ortion 



of Variance 
Degrees Accounted Mean — 
Source of Freedom for (tj 2 ) Square F-Ratio 



Reading 

Transition Category . 4 2 75 370,043 



Grade 



673.3' 

5 .013 14,030 25.5* 



Interaction 20 .015 5,134 7 $ 

Within (error) 9,793 



550 



Math 



Transition Category 4 ' 174 23 J, 71 7 

Grade 0 5 009 9 ' 644 



355.1* 
14.8* 

Interaction ^ • 20 .012 3,222 4.9* 



Within (error) 8/166 653 



•SfgnfOcant at or beyond the 05 level 



In terms of achievement level, students who have their CE terminated because qf high 
achievement are considerably below regular students, but clearly above CE students. Students 
whose CE is terminated for other reasons are much closer to the achievement level of CE 
students. Apparently, students who are ho longer qualified are;nore clearly differentiated 
from the CE students than if they were selected by chance, or by the accident of terminated 
programs. • V ' 

f Examjning,lhe means for the disqualified students, we see that, with a single exception Jhev 
are all above the 30th percentile. Although there is no hard and fast criterion for decrtiing 
when a student is educationally deprived, it is reasonable to say that students above the 30th 
percentile are not seriously educationally deprived. Many of the means of tRe terminated 
students whose services were not intentionally discontinued (i.e.,. where the school lost 
funding cmhey were promoted out'of the program) fall below this mark. 

The corresponding analyses for year 2 are separated by type of program: Title I, ojher-federcll, 
and state/local. Mean percentiles appear in Table 3-3 for reading and math. For the Title 1 
categories, the difference between means fpr f CE and regular students is easily seen, both for 
the Sample drawn from schools with CE and for the sample drawn from schools with ter- 
m'rnated students. The three terminated groups are not consistently ordered, as they were in 
the year 1 data, ^nd the group discontinued due to high achievement is^ot as similar to either 
group orregular ftudents as in the previous analysis. With one exception, discontinued 
students have greater means than CE students, as they did in the year 1 analysis. 

For other-federal and^tate/local samples, it was not possible to obtain a sufficient number 
'for the analyses fro/ the schools with terminated students, therefore, only the'sample from 
all schools with Qt could be analyzed. (Even this sample yielded several cells with fewer than , 
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Table 3-3 



Average Reading and Math Percentiles for Spring of Year 2 for Students 
t Whose Programs Changed, by Funding Source and Grade 



Transition Category* 



Cr.1 



Cr.2 



Cr.3 JGr.4* Cr.5 



Gr.6 



Regular students / 

Students discontinued "from Title I 
Due to high achievement 
Due to promotion 
•Because school lost funding 

Continuing Title I students * 



— 6K3 



34.1 
41.3 



35.6 
41.4 



— 24.4 



Reading ^ - 

63 4 • 65.0 59.6 58.0 

41.6 36.8 28.4 30.4 

34.3 29.8 ' 32,1 35.6 

25.6 • '17.4 - 19. 7 0 17.0 



Students discontinued from Other-Federal T^E 
Due to high, achievement ; V^^L 30. 

Due to promotion \ s * ' 5 ' «^^*54. 
Because schooj lost funcjrng » : -57. 

Continuing Other-Federal CE students \ - 



37.4 
65.3 
}7.7 



39.3 
20.5 



40.1 



3,1.3 
54.5 30.7 



40.2 
.30.1 
42.2 



33.2 
43 8 
56.7 



Students"discontmued from State/ltxral CE 
Due to high achievement 
Due to promotion * • " ' , 

Because school lost funding. s . 

.Continuing State/Local CE "students 



33 
39 
46 



9* 

3 

6 



,9 
3?.6 
41.6 



40.9 



35.7 



• 39.9 

37.4 ,«JL35.9 31.4 
37.0 l gtt?8.5 29.7 



42?5 
56.8 
24.9 



Regular students , 

Students discontinued from Titte I 
' Due to -high achievement 
Due to promotion * 
Because school lost funding 

Continuing Title I sturJents 



— 59.2 



Math 

58.9 $6.4* 



42. 
41. 
41. 



1\ 

2 

1 



40.6 1 

48.0 

39.3 



— 33.3 



41.1 
48.3 
4*5.1 

22.9 



37.3 
29.9 
30.1 

2^.3 



58.5 

«32.7 
22.3 
38.5 

21.8 



58.4 

35.3 
23.7 
35.6 

31.5 



Students discontinued from Other-Federal CE 

Due to high achievement 31/0 

Due to promotion - v — 

Because school lost funding * 21.8 

Continuing Other-Federal CE students — 



39.1 
37.0 
58.7 



55.1 



47.0 



47.9 
29.8 
'45.3 



24.0 
28.9 
52.4 



44.1 
48.6 
50.0 



Students discontinued from State/Local CE 
"Due to high achievement 
Due to promotion 
Because school lost funding 

Continuing^State/ local CE students 



56.7 



25.1 



41.9 
50.7 
47.1 



41,8 
44.0 
45.8 



26.8 
48.0 
36.2 



35.2 
50.4 
33.4 



43.1 
39.9 
31.7 



•AW students were selected from schools with terminated CE students, where numerical entries are missing, there were no students because of 
sequential sampling procedure Numbers of students supporting each mean can be found in Table C-2. in Appendix C. and means for groups 
ofstodeots selected from all CE schools can be found in Table CO 
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1 0 students, see Table C-3 in Appendix C ) The means for oth er-federal CE students are usually 
slightly larger than the corresponding Title I means, but are nevertheless much smaller thin 
the means for regular students (from schools with CE students). For both other-federal and 
state/local, the means of terminated students tend to be larger than those of CE students, and 
are, in nearly all cases, srqaller than the means for regular students. The conclusion that can 
be drawn from an inspection of the means in Table 3-3 is that, although termination from CE, 
for whatever reason, generally happens to low-achieving students, they are not theJowest- 
achieving students. As was pointed out for the year 1 data of Table 3~ : 1, however, nearly all 
means are above the 30th percentile for students in the disqualified category, and so students 
whose services are intentionally terminated are generally not the most seriously educationally, 
deprived. 



The analyses of variance summarized in Table 3-4 for reading and mat*j are based on some- 
what different samples. For Title I, the groups of "regular and CE students are sampled only 
from schools with terminated students but, due to inadequate sample sizes from such schools, 
the other - federal and state/local analyses are based on groups from all schools with CE. 

The results are similar for the two subjects, the only exception being that the grade effect for 
the other-federal students is significant for reading but not for math. With that single exception, 
all main effects and interactions are significant. As the relative sizes of the mean squares 
indicate, however, the main effect of transition category is much stronger than the mam effect 
for grade or the interaction, statistically supporting what was seen earlier in the differences 
among means in Table 3-3. The biasing ejects due to absenteeism or mobility that entered 
into these analyses would tend to raise tfie means (since lower-achieving students would be 
missing more frequently), and to raise the lower means more than the higher ones, thus biasing 
the analysis toward not finding differences among the groups. These biasing factors therefore 
cannot be responsible for the findings. 

ACHIEVEMENT GROWTH 

A more direct answer to the question of whether the achievement of former CE students 
'reverts' upon termination of C^ services requires that we examine the growth of students 
whose CE is terminated, in comparison to normal growth (the growth of regular students), and 
in comparison to the growth they would have experienced had thefr CE not ended (as 
estimated by the growth of students continuing in CE). EducationaTgrowth is measured by the 
CTBS vertical scale scores, which were created to reflect growth over time. 

Both of these policy-related questions are addressedby the sapie analytic approach: 

• Do students who are disqualified because of high achievements maintain their educa- 
tional grovyth, and * 

• Do students who lose their CE due to administrative reasons (promotion or loss of 
* funding) revertMo pre-CE levels of growth? • 

*, 

A regression equation for postte'st on pretest is obtained from each comparison group, and 
the coeffcients are then applied to the fafl (pretest) scores Of the terminated group to generate 
an expected value for their spring Cposttest) scores. A type of residualized gain scqre is then 
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Table>4 ' • * 
Summary Ta^le for Analyses of Variance of Spring Year 2 Reading and Math Achievement 



r 




Proportion 


e 








of Variance 








Degrees 


Accounted 


Mean 




Source 

/ 


of Freedom 


for (7j 2 ) 


Square 
% 


F-Ratio 

• 






Reading 




T - Title! 










Transition Category 




.389 


268,404 


47c on* 


Grade 


q 
J 


•019 ^ 


7,890 


1 1 QQ** 


Interaction 


14 


.014 'V 


> 2,083 


j. by 


Error (within) 


3,668 




564 * 




Other-Federal 










Transition Category 


4 


.136 


38,526 




'Grade x - „ 


5 


.013 • 


3,046, 


4.45* » 


IntPr^rtinn 


1 Q 


.023 


1,368 


2.00 


Error (within) 

' State/ Local 


1,649 




685 












Transition Category 


4 


.200 


96,§67 


138.32* 


Grade 


5 


.009 


3,375 


4.82* 


Interaction 


19 


.022 


2,231 


3.18* 


Error (within) 


2,776 




700 


N 






Math 




Title 1 










Transition Category 


4 


.196 


90,756 • 


1 H 


Grade ' *' * 


q 
j 


.011 


4,032 




Interaction 


1fl 


.018 


1,880 


Z . / O 


€rror (within) ^ ** 


„ 2 719- 




680 




Other-Federal 










Transition Category 


4 


.ob\ * 


19,488 




Grade 


5 


.003 \ 


674 


0.85* 


Interaction 


17 


.002 \ 


1,608 


2.04* 


Error (within) 


1,485 




780 




State/ Local 










Transition Category 


4 


.113 


51,018 


66.27* 


Grade 


5 1 


.015 


' 5,269 


6.84* 


Interaction 


. 18 


.029 


2,893 


3.76* 


Error (within) ^ 


2,345 




770 ' 





•F ratio significant at or beyond the 01 level 



,4 

obtained by subtracting this expected score from the observed score for each student in the 
terminated group. This regression 'captures' the growth rate of the comparison group. Then 
• we temporarily assume that the terminated group has the same growth rate, apply that rate 
to its pretest scores, and see if the result equals the terminated group's actual posttest. If the 
predicted result is larger than the actual posttest Negative residual), then the growth rate of 
the* terminated group has been lower than that of the comparison group. On the other hand, 
if the residual is positive, the growth rate of the terminated group is higher. In principle, a ' 
similar residualized score is obtained for the comparison group in the same way, but the mean 
of the residualized scores is, by definition, zero, so need not be computed. The difference 
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between the mean residualized score for the 'treatment' group and for the comparison group 
therefore reduces to the mean residualized score for the 'treatment' group alone. The statisti- 
cal test of the differences is a t-test based on the two samples, m which the denominator 
incorporates the variance from the comparison group from which the regression coefficients 
are obtained and the variance from the terminated group to which the regression coefficients 
are applied. * % * 

*- 

Students no Longer Qualified for CE. Addressing the first of the two questions, our concern 
m is whether the students who are taken out of CE because.their achievement levels are too high 
r^aintain the growth they experienced while they were in a CE program. For such students- 
in year 1 we have no data indicating their growth while they were in the program the previous 
year,1)ut we can compare their growth with that of students whose CE was continuous over 
the two year's. It Is importaat to recognize that the continuing CE students are not strictly 
comparable to the group ideritified as having achievement levels that justified terminating their 
CE, b.ut they nevertheless provide a useful npinffhal baseline, insofar a^the growth of the 
terminated students should be equal qr greater. 

* • > 

Two independent samples of CE students,were used for the comparison— one from schools 
with terminated students and one from the general'sample. Although answering the question 
does not logically require comparison with regular students, it is of interest to determine 
whether the growth rate of.the terminated*students compares favorably \Vith 'normal' growth, 
and so comparisons with samples of regular students were included in the analysis. The two 
samples of regular students are from schools with terminated students and from the general 
sample (Note that regular students from the general sample are drawn frorfi all schools in the 
SES sample, and so are not strictly comparable to CE students from the general sample, who 
necessarily come from only the schools with CE. Unlike the previous analyses of this p hapter, 
this set of anafyses is not affected by this difference between comparison,gfoups, since no 
two comparison groups enter into the analysis.) . . 

The means of the residualized scores are presented in Table 3-5, for both reading and math. 
The significance^ the t-test, for a criterion (alpha) of .05, is denoted by an asterisk after the 
^ean indicating that the score is further from zero "than can be explained by. chance. The 
results of these analyses, like those for year 2 data to be reported next, indicate that the growth 
'rate of students disqualified from CE bfecause of high achievement is higher than the growth 
rate of students still receiving it (mostly positive 'residualized' means) and is lower than the 
gro\vth rate of regular students (mostly negative 'residualized' means). The discontinued 
reading group lies about halfway between the two growth rates for CE ar^d regular students, 
while the disicontinij^math group is more like the^math CE students than the regular students. 

The reader will note that any absenteeism or mobility bias ia these analyses would tend, as 
in the previous analyses, to make tfoe lower-achieving groups look better, relatively, than the 
^higher-achieving group*. The result would again be to work against discovering growth 
"disadvantages for the low achievers. It is also reasonable to expect Jihat a systematic bias 
would occur that would inflate the regression coefficients {since low achievers' growth is 
likely slower); this would bias residualized scores negatively, due td^pvfer-prediction. Consid- 
eration of these bias effects would not alter the direction or confidence of the interpretations 
'in our analyses. 
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Table 3-5 



1 



Average Residualized Reading and Math Cain-Scores from Year 1. for Students Discontinued 
from CE Due to High Achievement by Grade 



Group From Which Regression 
Model Was Developed** 


Gr.2 


Gr3 


Gr.4 


Gr.5 


Gr.6 


* 

CE students from schools with terminated students 
s £E students frdm the general sample 


• 

11 0* 
. 5 2* 


5 7* 

. 6 8* 


Reading 

45 
' 8 6* 


• 

6.4* 
2.8 


5.8* 
6 1* 


Regular students from schools with terminated 

students . , 
Regular students from the general sample 


-10 6* 
-8 4* 


-3 4* 
-3 1 


-5 5* 
-4.4* 

4 


-2*5 
-3 9* 


~4.D* 
-1.5 








Math 






CE students from schools with terminated students 
CE students from the general sample 


18 8* 
16 4* 


3 0- 

4 4' 


^-0~3 
8.8* 


6 3 
7.2* 


-1 3 
06 


Regular students from schools with terminated 
students * ^ 
Regular students from the general sample, * 


5,4 
1 3 


-12 3* 
-1 1*8* 


-13.5* 

T 5 7 


-6 6 
-8 6* 


-11 3* 
-10.6* 



•Significant at or. beyond the 05 levl 

'•Means have been extracted from the more comprehensive Table C-4, in Appendix C 



The same question is addressed through similar analyses of year 2 data. Several factors 
combine to make the analyses more complex. First, because of differences in service intensi- 
ties, we considered CE programs separately,, by funding scarce: Title I, other-federal, and 
state/local. Second, the year 2 growth can also be compared to the growth of the same 
students from the previous year, as their own 'control/ In this case, the year 1 data are used 
to generate the regression^ coefficients, whi-ch are* then applied to year 2 data to obtain 
residualized scores. (For these analyses, it was necessary to obtain projected and obtained 
scores for spring year 2, compute the difference, and perform a one-sample t-test; since the 
two 'groups' are not independent in this analysis.) In such analyses, it is necessary to assume 
that the year 1 growth rate is a reasonable estimate of the growth rate>that would have 
occurred in year 2 if CE had not been terminated. This assumption is^QLexactl^accurate 
because the growth rates are larger for earlier grades than for any later ones, so the grovfth 
of year 1 is an overestimate of the expectation for yeaTTTATso, ^incfejijere are four testing 
times, absentee and m6bility bias must bj^greater in this analysis than in'tfie previous ones. 
Unfortunately, there is no acceptable way to determine empirically how well the year 1 data 
work as estimates of what would have Qccurred in year 2 .if selection hacfrtot been continued. 
Even though there is' a group of students wfio were in CE in both years, the discontinued, 
stuclents do not constitute an equivalent sample (for example, they tendrto be higher achiev- 
es), and so the no-change growth curves for one group cannot be held to represent the other. 

The means for the #ear 2 lesidyalized gain* scores for disqualified students are presented in 
Tabl&3-6. Recall that a positive mean in these tables indicates that students in the terminajed 
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. . Table 3-6 

-\ 

Average Residual Reading and Math Gain Scores from Year 2 for Students 
« Discontinued from CE Due to High Achievement, by Grade 



Group From. Which Regression 
Model Was Developed** 



Title I 



Title I students from schools with terminated 

students p , 
Title I* students from the general sample 

Same Title I students from the previous year 

Regular students from schools with terminated 
Students 

Regular students from the general sample 

Title IJtudents from schools with terminated 
students 

Title I students from the general sample 

Same Mtle I studertfs from previous year 

Regular-students from schools With terminated 
students 

Regular^tudents from the general sample 



Cr 



Gr3 



Cr.4 



Gr.5 



Gr.6 



* 




Reading 






6.1... 

3.3 


18 1* 


18 5* 
• 12 0* 


3.3 
4 4 


' 12.3* 
2.3 


CO* 

* -5 8 


-1.6 


\-0 2 


-7.6* 


1.0 


-22 0*. 
-21 4* 


-6 0* 
-6 0* 


* -13 7* K 
-ltf.2* 

Math 


-12.4* 
-15 1* 


0 3 
'-3.2 


86 
-4 3 


9 5* 
2 3 


8 5 
12 1* 


36 
8 0* 


6.2 
-0.2 


22 2* 


10.8* 


10 5* 


-4 0 


-7 3 


-12.0* - 
-6 2 


17 1* 
180* 


♦ 

-14.2* 
-14 5* 


-16 7* 
-14 3* 


-8 6 
-16.7* 



Other-Federal CE 

Other-Federal CE students from the general sample 

4 Same Other-Federal £ E students from the previous 
year % 

Regular Students from schools with terminated 
students 

Regular students from the general sample 



Other-Federal CE students from the" general sample ' 
"Same Other-Federal CZE students from the previous 
year .« 

Regular students from schools with terminated 
students 

Regular ^students from the general sample 



4 8 

142 

-15 6 
-15 3 

7 

0.5 
-0"6 

-179 
-13 1 





Reading 






-6 8 


' 26.5* 


50.5** 


-eft 


-2 9 


7 1 " 


8:s 


26.8* 


-11 1 


-5 8 r 


3.2 


118*- 


-10.6 


-2 2 
Math 


1 6 


8.4 


26 3* 






31 2 V 


23.1* 


-13.5 




3lV^ 


-0.6 


-11 9 




J 6.6 


-1 1 


-10.8 




8.6 



. - . w t g'^«k vv.u, wm^vi mcy re uemg cornparea; it the 

vnean is negative, the terminated students had i lower grpwth rate. What we expect to find 
from theses tables is that: * 



Growth 



> 



Growth- 



CE students Terminated' students ~ Regular students 

41 69 . . 
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Table 3-6 (Continued) 



\ 



'" ■ ■ ^ r 

State/Local CE 






Reading 






State/ Local CE students from the general sample 


4 8 


4.3 


> 

* 7.7 


21 7* 


28 4* 


Same State/ Local CE students from the previous year - 


142* 


-8 2* 


-8.5* 


-2.8 


6.7 


Regular students from schools with terminated 

students * 
Regular students from the general sample 


-7 2* 
-7.2* 


-6 3* 
-6.5* 


-12 2* 
-8 6* 

Math 


-5 5 
-7 0 


7 3 
3.7 


State/ Local CE students from the general sample 


-10 1 


21 6* 


-2 2- 


3.5 


-1.9 


jame jiaie/LOCai v~c biuucrub iium ine prtrviuua year 


1 8.2* 


1 4 8* 


-8.5* 


-21:9* 


-8.3 


Regular students from schools with terminated 
students 

Regular students from the general sample 


-16 8* 
-11 3* 


-7 0 
-8 6* 


-22 1* 
-23.7* 


-25.Si 


-8.3 
165* 



•Significant*^ or beyond the 05 level *yu '*** 

••Means hWe beeri extracted for the more comprehensive Tables C5, C-6. and C-7, in Appendix C i 



The residualized scores based on longitudinal data are placed in the center of their sub-tables 
betoveen the scores derived from CE students and those derived from regular students, as their 
mean values efr^expected to lie between those two sets of scores. As their own control or 
comparison group, the terminated students provide a baseline that is somewhat comparable 
to the basejines provided by the current CE students, in that both were CE participants at the 
time v their data for the baseline were obtained. The group is also somewhat like the regular 
students, however, in that their achievement level was high enough to exit CE status. (It shouJd 
also be pointed out that some of these students could properly belong to the CE population, 
having obtained high scores through error of measurement. In that case, regression toward 
the mean would tend to produce lower achievement scores in year 2, and thus make them 
fall below expectation, yielding negative residual scores. The only way to minimize error of 
this sort is to use the most valid and reliable tests available, but the regression effect is 
important to*consider as we interpret scores that fall below expectation.) 

• «» 
Examining the means in Table 3-6, wesee that the order suggested in the preceding paragraph 
does, in fact, appear. Former CE students have higher growth rates than \e would have 
expected if they were like current CE students, but their growth rates are lower than would 
have been expected if they were like regular students. The results of comparing^the students 
with growth-estimates based on their earlier growth are mixed. The math data are not 
consistent across grades. (It seems best not to-attach too much importance to the longitudinal 
analyses, given that they are more prone to attrition biases and growth curve irregularities than 
the other analyses represented in the table.) 

The same general relationship appears for other-federal students also (see Table C-6, Appen- 
dix Q, but it is npt as clear, due partly to the small samples? (It is important to note that small 
samples not only teduce the statistical precision of estimates, but also call into questionable 
representativeness of the observations, since the subsets defined for-these analyses were not 
considered in the definition of the origmafSES sample.) For the state/local analyses, however, 
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the sample sizes are a little larger, afid the pattern of the results is a little clearer (see Table 
C-7) in general, the data indicate that the growth of students terminated from CE (due to high 
achievement) is somewhat greater than that of the students who remain in CE, and consider- 
ably less than that of regular students. 

A closely related issue pf importance to policy makers is the identification of an achievement 
level at which students should be removed from a CE program, We might expect, for example, 
that the Students who score lowest are least ready to be returned to regular work, and so will 
suffer the greatest decrements after termination of their CE service{*ln .order to determine 
whether post-CE gr&vth is different for students of different pre-termi nation achievement 
levels, we blocked th^students terminated because of high achievement by their pre-termina- 
tion quartile. We then calculated changJWes from spring year 1 to spring -year 2, sepa- 
rately, by spring year 1 achievement quartile. It must be acknowledged at the outset that such 
scores.are susceptible^ regression effects; students with either extremely high ofe^tremely 
low scores^ill tend to have larger error components in their scores, and will tend to regress 
toward the mean. This regressioh effect must be considered as-we examine the change-SQpres, 
but it is nonetheless worthwhile to examine them. ) 



/ 



Table 3-7 contains the means for the four quartiles of former Tijje I and state/local students 
>Rose CE ended because of high achievement. (Standard deviations, sample sizes, and 
highest scores in each quartile are provided in Tables C-8 an C-9 of Appendix C.) Several 
aspects of these data are noteworthy. First, the N's tend to be smaller in the lower quartiles, 
reflecting the tendency for more students who were'low-achievers'irvyear 1 -to be absent at 
the spring year 2 testing, or no longer enrolled. The worst case (see Table C-8) is in the 
fourth-grade Title I reading programs, where the lowest quartile has only about half as many 
students as the other three quartiles. The high attrition level in that single cell is associated 
with a lower average gam score than is found in the lowest quartiles atlne other grade levels. 
We-can infer, therefore, that it is not the low-growth students who are missing, becauseitheir 
absence woufd have raised the resulting gain estimate. ' 



As we examine the means, it is apparent that growth (i.e., positive changes), is typical; all the 
means in Table 3-7, in fact, are positive. There is, as we expected, a tendency toward higner 
scores in the lowest quartile, and lower scores in the highest quartile, as &ould be caused by 
regression toward the mean. The means for the second and third quartiles are between these 
two extremes, and are not markedly different from each other. We have not tried to estimate 
_ the !* ze of the ""egression effe cts for these change scores, but it is-well known that all difference 
scores have larger-than-usual error components. For change scores of this kind, large error 
variances are generally associated with large regression effects. 

Average gain scores associated with State/local CE programs we also gjesented in Table 3-7. 
The means have a more irregular pattern than those for Title \, Ifkely due to the smaller sample 
sizes, but they are similar to the Title I means in most ways. 

« 

STUDENTS WHO LOSTCE STATUS DUE TO NO PROGRAM AT GRADE OR 
SCHOOL 

•The second question at the beginning of this chapter is concerned with what happens to 
students who lose their CE status for reasons independent of their achievement growth. While 
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Table 3-7 



Average Reading and Math Gain Scores, by Previous Year's Achievement Quartiles, for 
Students Teminated from CE Due to High Achievement^ by Grade 



Quartile 'Group* 




Cr.2 


Cr.3 


Gr.4 


Gr.5 


Gr.6 


a 






Title 1 Reading 




Lowest Quartile 




52.1 


45.3 


28.1 


29 1 


40.7 


Second Quartile 




33.3 


39.2 


33 5 


16.6 


27.9 


Third Quartile 




39.0 


39.9 


33.0 


22.2 


29.5 


Highest Quarffie 


• 


22.1 


29 3 


2^.0 


13 1 


24.1 








Title 1 Math 






Lowest Quartile 




» 71.8 v 


64.0 


55.3 


55.1 


50.5 


Second Quartile 


< 


46 7 


55.6 


42.0 


31.5 


33.3 


Third Quartile 




• 55.0 t 


46.* 


42.6 


35.5 


30.8 


Highest Quartile 


/ 


-40,9 


29.4 


34.6 


14.5 


23.6 








State/Local CE Reading 




Lowest Quartile 




70.0 . 


'4?.2 


39 0 


43.7 


60.0 


Second Quartile 




33.7^ 


37 1 


• 333 


8.4 


. 51.7 


Third Quartile 




50.5 


40.5 


27.8 


.31.1 


26.1 


Highest Quartile 




56.1 


24 8 


27.5 . 


27.3 


• 17.9 






State/Local CE Math 




Lowest Quartile 




55.2 


85.2 


39.1 




.61.1 


Second^Quartile 




43.8 


66.8 


48.6 


29.0 


*2.9 


Third Quartile • 




43.3 


51.4 


33.6 


15.9 


^28.1 


Highest Quartile 




45.0 


40.1 


29.1 


' 9.9 


5.0 



•Sample sizes for other-federal students, when divided into quartiles, were too small to support analyses IN jess than 10 in each case) Standard 
deviations and sample sizes corresponding to the means can be found in Tables C-8 and C-9 in Appendix C,' along with the highest score earned 
m each quartile 



their CE services have ended, they may not have reached an achievement level that enables 
them to return productively to regular services. We have named these instances of CE 
discontinuation 'administrative/ arid have* distinguished two varieties: discontinuation due to 
promotion to a grade in which there is no CE program, and discontinuation because the school 
lost its CE funding. (For year 1, these groups were identified through teacher re$oop£es, as 
described in Chapter 1. Jhe groups for year 2, were inferred thrdbgh a procedure also 
described in Chapter 1 .) The question requires that we determine whether these terminated 
students are losing whatever advantage they may have gained while participating in CE and 
are reverting to the low growth rates they had prior to participation. These two aspects oTthe 
question can be answered by comparing the growth rates of the terminated students first with 
the growth rates of regular students, and then wittyhe growth rates of CE students. If we find 
that the growth rate of the terminated students is Jess than that of the CE students, we can 
infer that there is a reversion from the higher CE*rate. If the rate of growth is also less than 
that of regular students in heed ofCE, then w$ must conclude that the present rate ©f growth 
is a reversion back to the low growth rate they had prior to becoming CE students. Our 
method of comparison is the same as we used previously, in which we examined the growth^ 
of Students discontinued due to high achievement. 



The first set of analyses is based on data from year 1 . The means of residuafized gain scores 
(i.e, spring scores with fall scores cova'ned out) are presented in Table 3-8 for both type£of 
'administrative' CE termination. Comparisons with both samples of regular students show that 
the growth rates of the terminated sftfaents are lower for reading and in all but two cases for 
math. There are a few cases where the growth of the terminated students is even lower than 
that for CE students, but in most instances it is higher. These comparisons do not supportthe 
conjecture, then, that the growth of these terminated students represents a falling off from the 
growth they experienced while in a CE program. 



Table 3-8 

v Average Residualized Reading and Math Gain Scores from Year 1 for Students Promoted to 
a Grade with No CE Program and for Those Whose Schools LostCE Funding, by Grade 



Group From Which Regression , 
\ Model Was Developed** 


Gr.2 


Gr.3 


Gr.4 


Gr.5 


i Gr.6 


" -SX- — : 

f romo^dto a Grade With No CE Program ' 






Reading 






CE students from schools with terminated students 

k,C MUUCIllS llUITI int: ^trntrrdl ?dlTipiC f > 


3 0 
i i 


2 0 

1 3 


-1 2 

A I 


-1 4 

-4 J 


S ^4 3 

4.U 
f 


Regular stucfe/its trom schools with terminated 
student's 

Regular students from the general sample 
* ' /\ " 


-8 7 

-Ta 


-2 9 
-3 2 


-8 7*' 
-7 2* 


-6 6* 
-8.5* 


-13 2* 
-10 4* 






Math 






* CE students from schools with terminated students 
*CE students from the general sample 


-4 9 
-2 3 


3 3 

4 3 


3.7 
10 7 


4 5 

9 6 


-1 1 9* 
-10.8* 


Regular students trom schools with terminated 
students 

Regular students from the.general sample 


-1 1 4 
-14 1 


-11 9* 
-11 0* 


-9 6 
-0 8 


-0 5 
-3 3 


-19 2* 
-18 9* 


Schools. lost CE Funding 






Reading 






CE students tribm schools with terminated students 
Cf students from the general sample 


5 1 
04 


2 4 
1 8 


-4 9 
-1 0 


6 1 
3 1 


* 4.5 
4.8 


Regular students from schools witji terminated 
students * 

Regular students from the general sample 


-14 2* 
-12 3* 


-2 9 
* -3 2 


-14 1 * 

-12 9* 


0 4 
-1 5 


-.4.6 
-1.8 


s 

V 

CE students from schools %vith terminated students 
GE students from the general sample 


2 3 
- 40 


-4 4 
-4 2 


Math 

3 1 
5 2 


-1 6 

3 2 


109 
i 117* 


-Regular students from schools with terminated 

students ' ^ * 
Regular students from the general sample 


^5 
-8 4 


-19 9- 
-17 5* 


-16 3*' 
-8 1*' 


7 2 
-9 9* 


4.4 

4.7 



•Significant at or beyond the 05 level * * 

•*Means have been extracted from the more comprehensive Tables C10 and C-tl, in Appendix C 
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* For'year 2*the comparisons.are carried out separately for Title 1, other-federal, and state/lo- 
cal programs with the'residualized scores deriyed in the same way as before. 

Table 3-9 presents the mean gain scores for students whose CE services were ended because 
, they were promoted into a grade that did not have CE. The terminated Title 1 students in 



Table 3-9 

* •* 

^erage Residualized Reading, and Math Cain Scores from Year 2 for Students Who Lost CE 
* * ' Services Because of Promotion, by Grade 



Group Frpm Which ^Regression 
ModqfYVas Developed** 


* 










Gr 2 


r.r 1 


Cr A 


ur.j 


or.o 


1 lilt; 1 


* 
















Reading 






Title f students from schools with terminated students 


92, 




124* 


6 3 


8 5 


Title 1 students from the general sample 


4 7 




5 3 


7 1 


-0 5 


Sanae Title 1 students from the previous year 


-43 6* 


13 8* 


' -3 8 


-2 0 


-9 6* 


Regul«jjStudents from schools with terminated 














-lib 


6 8 . 


-19 3* 


-1 1 9* 


-5 6 


Regular students from. the general sample 


-21 0* 


4 0 


-1 5 8* 


-1 4.2* 


_q 5* 


— * 






Math 




* 


Title 1 students from schools with terminated students 


4 6 


4 1 


3 6 


-13 4 


-17 6, ' 


- Title 1 students from t{ie general sample 


-15 7* 


-2 8 


7 9 


-9.5 


-18 1* 


Same Title 1 students from the previous year 


- -182* 


-1 1.1 


4 7 


-T4.4* 


-4 3 


Regular students from schools with terminated 










* 




-11 5 


-11 O 


-14 9* 


-32 $* 


-26 7* 


Regular students from the general sample 


T 19 5* 


-22 7* 


-16 3* 


Ju.O 


-14 7* 


Of hpr-FpHpra 1 f~F — 












— 




Reading 






Other-Federal CE students from the general sample 


4-1 5 


-2 3 


127 


25 0 


^.8 


Same Other-Federal CE studenfs from the previous 












year - . 


31 9 


27.0 


5 2 


-14 3 


-20.0 


Regular students from schools with terminated 












students 


'17 5 


10.9* 


-102 


-11.3 " 


-11 2 


Regular students from the general sample 


- 190 


• v 5.5 


-6 7 


-13.8 


-15 0* 


> 






Math * 






Other-Federal CE students from the general sample 


-5 0 




i 


-8.1 


41.3* 


Same Other-Federal CE students from the previous 












year 






8.4 


-11 2 


10.7 


Regular students from schools with terminated 












students ( * 4 ' 


-26 7* 




-25 7*~~ 


-18.3* 


18.2 


Regular students from the general sample 


-22 6* 




•,-26 5* 


-16 1 


10.0 



Table 3-9 (Continued) 



i 

otate/ Local Lfc 






„ < 
Reading 






State/ Local CE students from the general sample 


-3 0 


5 8 


133* ' 


20 4' 


38.0' 


Same State/ Local CE students fro the previous year 


-6 3 


-9 2 


5 7 


-5.3 


-9 6 


Regular students from schools with terminated 

students J 
Regular students from the general sample 4 


-14 6 

1 A Q 


-3 3 

—4 O 


-6 9 
9 Math 


2 2 
-U o 


12.8 

Q Q 


State/ Local CE students from th#|feneral sample 


9 4 


5 2 


6 5 


22 1 


13 6 


^3mP ^t^tP / 1 (\T7k\ CtuHpntt (rnm tKp nrPvyiniK VP^r 
JdlllvT Jlalv;/ LUVal V»t slUUClH) lIvJlil 11 IC piCVIvJUa yCal 


23 6* 


-2 1 


21 0* 


-21 1 


24.0 


Regular students from schools with terminated 
students 

Regular students from the general sample 


3,1 
8 5* 


-18 7* 
-190' 


-5 1 
-4 7 


-9 9 
-6.6 


4.4 
-3.6 



•Significant a or beyond the 05 level 
••Means have been extracted from the more comprehensive TaWes C-12, C-13. and C-14, «n Appendix C 



reading have growth rates higher than the continuing CE students, lower than growth rfctes 
in the previous >ear, and lower than the regular students. In math the comparisons are 
generally similar. With some exceptions, these findings are replicated with the students 
discontinued'from the Other CE programs. 

The mean gain scores for the students in schools that lost CE programs are presented in Table 
3-10. In general, these students' means are higher than those predicted from the continuing 
CE students, and always lower than those predicted from regular students or from their own 
growth the previous year. Although the nature of the longitudinal growth curve with the scaled 
scores (progressively decelerating) could be expected to bias the Comparisons to be negative 
when growth is based on that from the previous year, especiall/m the lower grades, the bias 
is not sufficient to misguide our conclusions. / 

The evidence is obt particularly strong that there is a decrement in growth after loss of CE. 
The proper interpretation of this finding is not clear. It is equally plausible to conclude that 
CE provided little or no help in the first phase, or that the growth rate it established was 
successfully maintained by students who were terminated 'accidentally/ Data from Report 

, #10 (Wang et al., 1979), indicating that CE has only slight positive effects, does not help to 
resolve the issue. The year 2 data does'not contradict the conclusions drawn from the year 
1 data, then. While the students terminated from CE are, in fact, accumulating an educational 
deficit, ther£ is ho consistent evidence that they are worse off than their peers who are CE 

• students during* the sapne time, or than they themselves were the preceding year. There is, 
therefore, .no evidence that discontinuation of CE services has a negative impact on the 
achievement growth of students. 4 

SUMMARY 

To summarize this chapter, we first inspected the end-of-year achievement levels of students 
who were and were not terminated from CE programs, in order to learn how educatiohally 
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Table 3-10 



^Avtrage Residualized Reading and Math Gain Score* from Year 2 for Studente^Whfc tost <?E* 
y Services Because Their Sfhpflfe. Wst CE Funding, by Gradl - 



Group From Which Regression 
Model Was Developed** 



Gr.2 



Gr.3 Gr.4 Gr.5 



Gr.6 



Title I 



Title \ students from schools with terminated* students 
Title I stodents from the general sample ' 

Same 'Title I stude'nts from the previous year 



Regular students from schools with ti|Pinated 

students a , 
Regular students from the general sample ' 



12 8 

2 2 

29 !• 



-5 9 
0 8' 



26 6* 
T9 4 # 

220 



Math*' 

-5 6 
-1 7 

-21 7' 



-08 



0 1 -26 4* -12 1 
-1 1' -27 2' -9 4 



95, 
<8< 

0 6 



-3 7 
•11 8* 



Other-Federal CE 



Other^ederai CE students rrom the general ^ampJe 

Same Other-Federal CE students from the previous 
vear 

Regular students rrom schools.with terminated 

students • - # 

Regular students from thecgeneral sasnpie 



Other-Federal CE students rrom the general sample 

Same Other-Federal CP students t>om the pr£»ous 
vear 

Regular students trol^jchools tvitKtermfnajed v 

students ' A 

Regular students trom the- general sample , ' m 



5 6 

-3 8 

-*4 2* 
-14 T 

24 2 
26 8 



-3 5 
-67 



Reading 

1-5 8 8 m 43 0 



-1 5 9* 



3 8 



•7 9* ,-15 8 % -8 8 
■5 7 -1 2 3'' -10 0 



Math 



18 5 



- 23 4 



'0 6 -24 7 



-8 5 
-8 9 



-34 3' 

:32 2' 



12 8 

-?9 

65 



State/ Local CE 

Stat^Local CE students from the general^ sample- 
Same State/ Local CE .students from' the previous^ year 

Regular students from schools with'termmated 
' students 

Regular students trom tne general sample 



,0) 



State/LocafCE students fhom the gene/al samp 

Same State/ Local CE students from the previous 
vear * . 

Regular students from schools with terminated « 

students , . • 

Regular student* from the general ^sample 



^0 4 
-10 6* 



-13 0*. 
-12 5' 



0 6 
69 



-5 0 
0,2 



Reading 
-13 14 3* 11 5* 
-6 0* 16 4* -1 5 



-1 r 3 # 

-12 Q' 



2 2 

-12 0 

-22 3* 
-22 1 % 



'Math 

8 8 ' 

22 2* 



-7,6* 



15 2 



-1 7 



-J8 6 -10 5* 

-9 5* -8 2 
21a , - 



29 7 
4 1 



0 5 
-3 5 



32 9 # 

-3 5 

-3 6 
-1 1 9 



16.0* 

9 2 



-1 7 
-5 1* 



8.8 

16 8* 

-1 2 
-9 2 



•Significant it or beyond the 05 „ 
••Means have been extracted from the more cornprehensrve Tables CM 5, and CM 7 m Appendrx C 
'••No school tost its Title I reading program 



needy the terminated students were. In general, we found them to have lower achievement 
levels than regular students, but higher levels than continuing CE students. Amoog the students 
whose CE services ended, those disqualified because of high achievement exhibited achieve- 
ment levels higher than other discontinued students, but still lower than those for regular 
students When the end-of-year achievement percentiles are averaged over all grades and 
subjects, the averages are: _ * 

Regular students 52* 

. Discontinued due to high achieverrfent 38 

Discontinued due to promotion 26 

Discontinued because school lost funding 28 

Continuing CE students , * 26 

During the year after CE is ended, we can inspect studen?s' growth rates to find out if those 
terminated students are maintaining their educational growth or are reverting to previous low . 
rates In Table 3-1 1 below, the growth rates of the discontinued students are compared with ' 
those^of three different comparison standards.' 

Table 3-11 

Comparisons of the Growth Rates of Discontinued Students to Three Standards 



How Do the Actual Growth Rates of Terminated Students 
, - Compare tQ the Rates of: 



Reason for 
Termination 
of CE 



Students 
Continuing in 
That CE Program 



* Regular 
Students Judged 
to Need CE 



The Same Terminated 
Students in 
The Previous Year 



♦Title I Reading 

High achievement 

Promotion 

School lost funding 
Title I Math, , 

High achievement 

Promotion 

School lost funding 
Other-Federal Reading CE 

High achievement 

Promotion 

School lost funding 
Other-Federal Math CE 

High achievement 

Promotion 

School lost funding 
State/local Reading CE * 

High achievement 

Promotion 

Schjjjpl.lost funding 
State/Local Math CE 

High achievement 

Promotion 

School lost funding 



Higher 
Hfgher 



Higher 
Lower 
Higher 

Higher 



Higher 
Higher ^ 
Higher 

Higher 
Higher 
Higher 

Higher 

Lower 



Lower 
Lower 



Lower 
Lower 
Lower 

Higher 
Lower 
Lower 



Lower 
Lower 

Lower 

Lower 

Lower 
Lower 
Lower 



Lower 
Lower 



Higher 
Lower 
Higher 

Higher 

Lowef- 

Higher 

Lower 



Lower 
Higher 
Higher 



K Note - tndrcJtrs that the common * mconcluw* because there were no means to compare there were no d»fference*lhal were sfctnttcally 
-vgnif<ant. or the difference* ba Lanced out so no conclusion could be tfrawn „ " 1 
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We can conclude that termination of CE services is not the unfair disaster that many have 
feared. In terms of achievement growth, the terminated students learn pretty much as would 
be expected of them, regardless'of prior or current participation in a CE program.' 
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CHAPTER 4. EFFECTS OF INSTRUCTION ON GROWTH 



• 

The findings of the preceding chapter suggest that students whose CE is discontinued do, not 
% fall behind the achievement growth rate of those whose CE is continued, even if discontinua- 
tion is due to outside factors, rather than to a decision that the students are ready for the 
mainstream.^ 

-* * * 
One plausible interpretation of this finding is that growth rates, once established by CE 
services, tend to be maintained after those services are discontinued, i.e., that CE services 
have'a sustained effect. It is alsb possible that some students whose CE is terminated receive 
somewhat different treatment than regular students; although their services (as analyzed in 
Chapter 2Y resembled those of regular students, they were not identical to them. If there are, 
in fact, identifiable, differences \J\ specific\ services provided to some of the discontinued 
students, thenSt is useful to determine whether any of these services are more effective than 
others in promoting achievement grow^/ In this chapter we 'search for those effective ser- 
vices, if they exist in current pralteeC by addressing the question: 



• ' What procedures are effec\ve for maintaining growth when CE is discontinued? 

• \ * 

The measures of educational growth ^d are the CTBS Vertical-Scale Scores for reading and 
for math, as in the preceding chapter. Notice that the question above deals not with discon- 
tinuation of CE services, .but with discontinuation of selection for them (see Chapter 1 for a 
discussion of this important distinction). As the analyses in Chapter 2 indicated, the students 
whose selection status is. discontinued in year 1 receive fewer services than those who remafff^ 
in CE programs (as discontinuation of special services would lead to expect); this is also 
true of Title ! students in year 2, For purposes of policy- and decision-making, we want to 
learn which of the services that are stil| received are most effective in producing achievement 
growth. . • ^ ^ 

The purpose of these analyses is to examine the relationships between the educational 
experiences and services to which terminated CE students are exposed after termination, and 
their subsequent achievement levels. This relationship is examined by regressing the CTBS 
reading measure on measures of serviaes and experiences in reading instruction, and the CTBS 
math measure on the corresponding measures of math services and experiences. The meas- 
ures of achievement growth are first derived by regressing the spring Vertical-Scale Score on 
'the fall score, and employing the difference between the observed and the predicted scores 
as a residu^lized-gain scQre; which is then regressed on the service measures. The measures 
of types ^f instruction described in Chapter 2 will also be used in one set of analyses, 
supplemented by four composite measures. The composites are briefly described below. 



Summer Reading (Math) Experience. An index based on the unweighted 
sum of each Student's responses on the Summer Activity Slipsheet on the 
amount of readjifc(math) instruction received in summer school, and on 
the numbers ai^ftds of books read during the summer (books read 
were not includ^A the math' measure). 
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Summer Intellectual Experience. An index based on the unweighted 
sumof each student's responses on the Summer Activity Slipsheet on the 
total amount of organized and focused intellectual (academic-like) 
experience during the summer. Thisjndex is most heavily weighted with 
attendance at summer school, but also has leisure-time intellectual v 
activities as components. 

* Teacher Experience and Training. A composite index forrrfed for each 
teacher, based on responses to the Teacher Questionnaire. For the 

^peteding jndex^ any general preparation items for teaching reading are 
included, such as hours of college-level courses, inservicfc training, etc. 

* For math, items about preparatiorl foMhe teachjQg of math are included.* 
For each .student, the indexes for each refcdiwgand math teacher that 
instructed the student were averaged to provide. an average index for the 
training and experience of his/her hypothetical reading teacher and 
hypothetical math teacher. 1 

"> Individualization of Instruction.^ A composite index based on the ~ 
teachers' responses on the Teacher Questionnaire. AIL reading teachers" 
responded* to items on readh^^flwuction and all matK teachers 
responded to items on raatfii instruction. The score assigned to each 
student was obtained oy averaging The indexes for each teacher t 
instructing that student, and scores for reading and math were calculated 
separately. • * 



These four composites were joined by the ten service components (from Chapter 2) to form 
a set of fourteen service items for each subject. In the analyses labeled ^Service Items as 
PredrCJUJfi, the following variables were used to predict the residualized gain scores (reading 
predictors for reading gain-scores and parallel math predicators for math gain scores): 

Hours of (subject) with a regular teacher in a group of 21 or mors students. 

Hours of (subject) witf^a regular teacher in a group of 14 to 20 students! 

Hours oHsubject) with a regular teacher in a group of* 7 to 13 students. 

Hours oMsubject) .yvith a regular teacher individually or in a group of 2 to 6 students. 

Hour^of (subject) with a special teacher ip a group of 7 or more students. 

Hours of (subject) with a special teacher individually or in a group of 2 to 6 students. 

Hours of (subject) with a paid aide or teaching assistant in a group of 2 to 1 0 students. 

Hours of (subject) with a peer tutor* or adult volunteer. 

Hours of independent work in Subject) using programmed materials. 

Hours of independent work in (subject) using non-programmed materials. 

Sufnmer (subject) experience. * , * % # 

Summer intellectual experience. 
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• Teacher experience and training in (subject). 

• Individualization of instruction in (subject). 

Because there are inter-dependencils among the 14 items, and because we wanted to 
consider the effects of the cost-weighted sum of the services, the analyses were repeated using 
only summary-like composite data of more general*interest. 

In the^analyses labeled 'Service Composites as Predictors' the following variables were used 
'to predict the resiciualized gain scores (reading predictprs for reading gain scores acd parallel 
math predictors for math gain scores): \ * * 

• ' Total hours of instruction in (subject) offered to student. * 
• • Cost of total resources .offered to student. 1 * 

• 4ummer (subject) experience. * 

• Summer intellectual experience. 

The first variable in this list is the sum of the first ten variables in the previous list of predictors, 
separately for reading and for m3th. The second variable js a cost-weighted measure, used 
in these analyses to reflect ^the intensity of instruction .offered, the cost-weighted measure 
does not reflect actual expenditures, but reduces services to a standard metric so that different 
kinds of services can be aggregated meaningfully in terms of their resource costs (see Haggart 
et al., 1978). ' * 

PREDICTION OF THE ACHIEVEMENT G$©WTH OF FORMER CE STUDENTS 

In order to learn which services were most efficacious as components of programs for the 
students whose CE had ended, we employed multiple-regression analysis, and searched for 
the services that made significant contributions to the prediction of the students' achievement 
growth. Regression analyses were separately completed for each grade, for reading and for 
math and, where possible, for CE programs funded from different sources. For each of these 
regressions, one analysis was completed based ^>n the items as predictors, and another on 
the cojnposit.es as predictors. In addition, each analysis was performed on data from year 1 
and on data f^om year. 



Because of the large numbers of variables in these analyses, there are more cases where values 
for one or more variables are missing. For example, a student with the necessary CTBS scores 
— but missing a Summer Activity Slipsheet— would not be included. The analyses are there- 
fore particularly susceptible to attrition due to absence df transfer df students, and are subject 
to the biases introduced by those kinds of attritiojiJl|e kifjfLof bias that might be introduced 
would Jbe expected to raise mean achievement Hvel; we might also infer that achievement 
growth would be generally raised as well, but there is no basis for expecting the amount of 
association between services and growth to'be biased in any particular direction. 

Analyses were also considered in which -the CE termination categories df yeaen would be' 
used to analyze the effects of services over the two years of growth. Some drawbacks to this 
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approach led us to abandon it, however. The critical drawback was the rapid proliferation 
of combinations of termination and reinstatement between 
and reading and math. Using such unique groups for analys 



ind among the funding sourges 
s would have. resulted in many 



analyses based on very small sampled, from which we would not have learned very much 
by wav of answers to our questions. 



Whe results of the 230^ separate regression 'analyses indicate that the service variables do riot 
predict achievement growth with a very high degree of accuracy. This is true for all grades, 
both subjects, both years, and/or all termination categories. Tpe significant predittors in each 
analysis, along wfth the percentage^ achievement varianc^they afcount^ef, are provided J 
in Tables D-1^ through D-8, in Appendix D. The amounts o\ variance accounted for by the 
predictor yariibles (i.e., the proportion of the remaining varialtoe-accounted for after the 
pr^gt has beep p^rjfaled oXit of t)ie posttest, when the other predictors are entered into a 
stepwiW^gression equation) is not large. Most variables ndver account for more than 5 
percent ohtr^variai^diofi the resickialized gain scores. * * , 

The results of the regrtt$ion analyses are summarized in Table 4-1, N^irathe significant 
predictors jiave merely a^een counted afid summed overtrades. Within^ga^h subject and 
ierminaiion* category, each variable*had the opportunity to make 20 signifrcarlt contributions 
(i.e , if 3 variable were always significant in a subje&t and termination category, its entry would 
usually be^20). The fact that few ^riables eve/ reach sigrrificance with one-fertfh of the 
frequen^yjDossfole overall, illustrates, quite clearly the lack of any strong consistency of * 
predictive powers of the service variables. At bes^we can draw the following weak conclu- 
sions: ' \ . . 3 r 

• ' Instructiqn by special* teachers^yi snaall groups a*nd individualizatioff^of instruction 
most frequently predict the readiij^ growth of students terminated from CE due to high 
achievement. Small-group* instruction by regular teachers; moy frequently predicts 

* math growth for such students. - 9 \ . 4 , 

• SmalUgroup instruction by* regular teachers and instructioriby tutbrs or adult volun- 
teers' most frequently pVedict reading growth of students«^ihatedyfrDm CE due to 
promotion to grade with no CF program. Instruction by regular teacRfers in medium^ 
sized groups most frequently predict^ math growth far these students\ 

Teachers' experience and training most frequentjy predicts reading growth of students 
terminated from CE because their schools lost fundjng. Instruction by regular teachers 
in small groups^most frequently predicts math 'growth for these students. • % 

• ^ The cost-weighted composite, which emphbsizes'individual instruction and instruc- 
tion in small groups, is. the most frequen^gomposite predictor of growth for ali 

• , termination categories and Tor*both subjects. | 

Table 4-2 (extracted from Tables D-9 through D^2, in Appendix Drpresents\equencies of^ 
each predictor's significant contributions to the prediction of growth/septf rately ; *for reading 
and math, for students who were at four different achievement levels when services Were 
terminated. The analyses from whicJ**be counts in Table 4-2 come represent ap attemptto 
fjnd kinds of setyices that are especially effective at each level of achievement. At each grades 
level, the students disqualified fyom CE due to high achievemnt for Title I and state/local CE 
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' * Table 4-1 * . 

Number of Times Each Predictor Made a Significant Contribution to the Prediction of Achievement Growth for Three Kinds of t 
Students Terminated Jnom CE Programs, hummed over the Duration of the Study and Differently Funded CE Programs 



















Discontinued 


Discontinued ^ 


1 Discontinued* 


* 


, • 0 


- Due to High -Achievement 


Due to Promotion 


•Because School Lost Funding 


n til 4 - * » * ft 1 

^ • PredictorVana^les 


Heading 


7 Mailt 


Reading 


Math x 


Reading 


Math - . 

♦ • \ 














- 


Regular teacher, 21 + students '} ^ 


> 1 \ 


1 


0 - , 


0 


2 


J '* 


roeguiar ledcner, i*t-zu siuuenis e 


4 


1 


1 


3 . 


•2 ' 


3 


* -Regular teacher, 7-13 students 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 0 s 


0 


RegularHeacher, 1 -6 students 


. • 2 


4 ■ 


3 


2 


•2; % 


4 


* Special teacher, 74- students 


- 5 


■> - 2 


2 


1 


0 


o n * 


' - SpeciaMeacher, 1-6 students 


, 1 


3 




0 


2 


1 • 


Aides/ Assistants. 2-10 students 
Tutor or adult volunteer 


• J V 


2 




2 




1 


3 


!/ 


0 


3 * • 


* Independent, ^programmecl materials, 


.1 


2 




1 ' 






Independent, non-programmed materials 


4 • 


2 


i 


1 


2 


3 


^ Summer (subject) experience , , 
Summer intellectual experience 


1 ' 


' 0 


0 


2 


1 


2 ^ 


2 


6 


i 




1 • 
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Teacher experience and training 


4 


* 3 


2 




3 


2 . 


Individualization of instruction 4 


5 


0 


* -1 




2 


2 * 


Service Composites 
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'Hours of instruction offered 


0 


2 


0 
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2- ■• 


* Cost of hours of instruction offered * 


4 


4 


■2 




3 


5 


* Sumrtfe'r (subject) experience. 
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0 * 
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2 * 


Summer intellectual experience 


It ' 


1 
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0 
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Number of Times Each Predictor Made a S 

from CE Due to 
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ignificant Contributiomto the Prediction of Achievement Growth for Students Terminated 
High Achivement,. by Quartile of Previous Year<s Achievement 



Predictor Variables 



Lowest 



Previous Spring's R eading Quartile 

Second Third' ^ Highest 



Prevgjis Spring's Math Qu artile 
Lowest Second 



Third Highest 



Service 'Items 

Regular, teacher, 21«f students 
Regular teacher, -14-20 student* 
Regular teacher, 7-1 ^students 
'Regular teacW, 1*6 students 
' Special teacher, 7 + students 

• • Special teacher, 1-6 students 

. Aides/assistants, 2-10 students . 
Tutor or adult volunteer f 
Independent, programmed materials 

* Independent, n&n-programmed materials 
. t Rummer jfsubject)* experience . , 

J Summer intellectual experience 
- 7eacher experience £nd training 
t IndividtfGli^ation pf instruction 





^erfice Composites b 

' Hours of instructioo offered 
Cost oftjtoyrs of instrjucfton offered 
SummeMsubject^e^penence - 

^Summer intellectual experience 



1 


0 


0 


1 


1 * 
0 

1 
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1 


i 

* 

2 • 
0 


0 • 

1 * 
0 
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1 


• 1 1 
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1 
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0 
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1 
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(there were not enough observations for othW-federal CE) were divided into quartiles on the 
- bas.s of achievement level at the spring of year 1, and regression analyses were completed 
for each quartile separately. The hope^f course, was 'that the inconsistences in Table 4-1 
would disappear when we predicted 'achievement growth for homogenous groups of stu- 
dents. We can see, by coding the columns of Table 4-2, that there are no outstanding 
d.fferences in the patterns of numbers. The creation of groups of terminated students homo- 
geneous <n achievement, does dot improve our ability to predict growth or the' consis- 
tency of the prediction equations 

z PREDICTION OF Tl\E ACHIEVEMENT GROWTH OF FORMER CE STUDENTS ' 
CONSIDERING THEIR GROWTH IN THE PREVIOUS YEAR . ' , 

* • r 

. Finally, we attempted to refine our analyses another way, by part.aling out'of the posttest 
score, not only the pretest, but also a raw-differencl 3 growth score foryeaM . This approach 
is the regression equivalent Of the procedure" of blocking students' on their year' 1 achievement 
growth .norder to determine whether 'correcting' for this pre-term.nat.on measure would lead* 
to a more sensitive detection oi effective services. As in the'block.ng approach, we could base 
our analyses only on those students who were in the study both years, so sample sizes are 
similarly reduced The findings reported ip TablesJD-1 3 through D-1 8, in Appendix D parallel- 
ing m content Tables D-3 through D-8, are discourag.ngly sim.lar..Proport.ons of variance ' 
accounted for are usually very small and .ncons.stent over grade, funding source, and reasons' 
for discontinuat.on Those, pfoportrans that are large are based on small samples, arid so 
should not be generated ottreven discussed. ' . 



SUMMARY 



In summary, none of the mstruct.onal services measured are consistently effective in maintain- 
irig student growth after CE services are terminated. LesMhis finding be used too erteflfivffc 
in inferring general pr.nc.ples, several limitations on th«_part of the study should be kept in 
mind. v • , r 



•The services that were quantified may nqt constitute the conceptual breakdown of 
services that would be most sensitive to instructional quality (although this breakdown 
constitutes the finest-grained*Inalysis available fqr a data base of this kind 2nd size) 



Only existing conditions were examined. Had we studied a number of effective 
programs specifically designed to maintairf student growth after CE, we might have 
had more 'positive and consistent findings. ' , . ,. 

, The instructional services sjudiecf occur in various contexts and combinations; to the 
. extent that services interact, their effects could be hidden fr.om any attempt™ at statisti- 
cal d>senta\iglement 4 - . - 

It is not even particularly desirable that some services be especially superior to others;, 
since these students-have been returned to the mainstream,. it.seems entirely reason-" 
able and acceptable that all the services provided to them' (and to other regular 
students) be about equally effective in maintaining their growth. (If one or more 

t services had emerged as superior, their identification would have been, useful, of * 

x^ourse, for optimization of their effectiveness ) 

s ^ • • • ■ , ' ■ • . • 



Although none of the services identified can be concluded to be especially effective, then, 
this conclusion is relative rather than absolute, and does not imply that ncrne of the services 
are'effective, or that all of them are effective. It merely tells us that we^have no basis for 
creating maintenance programs emphasizing one^or more of'the service categories over the 
others. We will study these problems over a longer longitudinal time span in a future report, 
from the SES, in hope that the larger picture will become clearer 
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APPENDIX A . 
SUPPLEMENTAL-TEXT AND TABLES FOR CHAPTER 1 




THE INCIDENCES OF CHANGES IN CE SERVICES 



A complete picture of the relationship betweVn reading and math transitions requires that we 
examine the extent to which students who change their status in one subject alsp change their 
status*m the other The cross-tabulation presented in Table A-1 (from which Table r r 1 was 
abstracted; provides the detajled information that is needed The transition categories for matf^/" 
appear in the left margin of the table, along with numerical designations, for brevity, only the 
numbers appear at the top-of.the table at> ccjumn designations The transition categories for 
each funded program "include three sub categories of discontinued students participants in 1 
both vears, new participants, and fegular* students Each row" of the fabte, then, contains the 
numbers of students who fall into each transition category for math. Each column contains 
the corresponding transition frequencies for reading, and the cells show the numbers of 
students m,each combination of changes in reading and math services. The mam diagonal of 
the table ^hows the numbers of students who fall into the same transition category, for the 
same funding source, for both reading and math. It is. possible to determine, by examination 
of the table, how manv of the students who were disqualified for, say Title I reading, were 
'simultaneouslv started in some other math CE program r * 

The reader will note that Table A- \ is subdivided into nme subitables, where the entire sample 
ot ^tudenh is categorized in each sub-table i Slight variations in the total counts are caused 
bv missing data introduced m the editing of the CER responses ) In the upper left-hand 
sub-table, the off-diagonal entries indicate numbers of students whose changes in the Title I , 
programs weren t the same for both reading and math Pox example, row 5, column 1, 
indicates the number of students J 1 8j whose Title I reading was discontinued because of high 
• achievement, but whose Title I math was started, both aj, the beginning Year 2. 

v ) 

The other two diagonal sub-tables, i $ , the center one and the lower* right-hand one, hold 
Jhe corresponding information for other-federal programs and for state/local programs, re- 
spectivelv The remaining sub-tables are probably of less interest, the lower left-hand sub- 
tablf, tor trample, has diagonal entries that show the correspondence between state/local. 
CE math changes and Title I reading changes, and its off-diagonal entries show the lack of 
agreement between the two TheTotal rows and columns give the frequencies for the changes 
for, readmg-^id^ath,; ^ respectively, * 

*Ta^le. \ 1 provides'the number of students who change CE status when the changesjnvolve 
Jboth reading and math. It is more likely, however, that a student may be discontinued from 
one reading QE program and be promoted into a grade served by a different CE program. In 
such cases, the educational continuity may be maintained, but the,program is picked up' by *9 
another CE funding source Table A-2, from which Table 1-2 has been abstracted, provides 
fh^ numbers of students with changed CE programs within reading and within math. 

Of particular interest in the left side of this table (reading) iare the observations in the third 
row and the'fourth, fifth/afrd sixth columns, of the top two sub-tables. These entries are counts, 
of the students who have started in Title 1-reading CE and at the* same tjme been dropped 
from othfcMederal programs or from state/local programs The lower left-hand sub-table may 
be read the same way to indicate the number of starts in other-federal reading CE programs 



Table A-1 + 
Number of Students with- Changed CE Status in Reading and Math, by CE Funding Source 



^ Funding Source and 
. Transition Category 



Tjtje 1 Reading 



Total 



Other-Federal Reading 



Total 



State/Local Reading 



Total 



Title I Math 

1 Achievement too tvgh 941 

2 Promoted out 16 
* No school funding 207 

4 Continuing m program 1 49 

5 Started Yea/ 2 118 

6 Regular students" 1,342 

Tot3< 2 773 



t 7 


o 


259 


1 04 




1 ,630 


1 28 


55 


9 


28 


16 


1,394 


1,630 


63 


o 


19 


22 


76 


196 


10^ 






" 3 


25 


157 


195 


40 


o 


83 


1 6 


37 


Ai 

Joi 


6 


0 


1 


10 


16 


350 


383 


36 


0 


2,370 


231 


1 76 


2,962 


2 


61 


r-t q 

i 




20 


2,628 


2,962 


40 


0 


851 


1 866 


664 


3,539 


26 


50 


238 


10 


13 


3,202 


3.539 


228 


0 


1,466 


1 920 


29 977 


34 933 


213 


10* 


318 


202 


674 


33.179 


34,774 


424' 


0 


5,048 


4,159 


J \ 2J9 


43,643 


385 


354 


735 


335 


764 


4CT910 


43,483 


0 


0 


13 


23 


137 


298 


272 


■* 


0 


6 


0 


16 


298 




0 


64 


46 


. 180 


347 


, 3 


341 


0 


2 


0 


1 


347 


O 


0 


192 


90 


121 


454 


14 


3 


421 


11 


0 


5 


454 


1 


0 


79 


3 


164 


284 


10 


0 


0 


263 


1 


10 


284 


8 


0 


34 


26 


177 


264 




2 


0 


2 


148 


1 1 1 


264 


415 


0 


4,666 


3 971 ' 


30,300 


41,836 


85 


4 


314 


51 


615 


40.773 


41,842 



43 

1 

15 
18 
157 
730 
964 



21 
4 
5 
23 
43 
21 1 
307 



46 
3 
0 
179 
519 
877 
1 624 



78 
3 
20 
534 
171 
785 
1.591 



135 
7 
28 
231 
416 
2.130 
2.947 



.J _307_ 
177 
315 
1,977 
2.233 
30.041 
36.050 



.J.630 
195 
383 
2,962 
3,539 
34.774 
43.483 



Other-federal Math 

1 Achievement too high 

2 Promoted out 

3 No school funding 

4 Continuing in program 

5 Wc^d Year 2 

6 Regular studeNs 

Total 



125 
57 
51 
37' 
19 



2 773 424 0 5,04$ 4,1 J9 31,079 43,483 



20 
9 
20 
27 
36 



12 
0 
68 
25 
14 



17 
1 

46 
0 



42 
69 
214 
12 
30 



28 
114 
49 

7 
42 



188 
138 
102- 
167 
142 



298 
347 
454 
284 
264* 



852 188 1,552 1.224 2.707 35.313 41.836 
385 354 73? 335 764 40.916- 40,489 ^64 307 1.624 1.591 2.947 36.050 43.483* 



State/local Math 

' Achievement too high 70 5 0 

2 Promoted out 104 4 0 

3 No school funding 41 10 0 

4 Continuing m program 41 16 0 

5 Started Year 2 230 22 0 

6 Regular students 2,287 367 0 

Total * 2,773 424 0 



66 
103 
222 
515 

5,048 4 J 59 



155 
51 
468 
133 
342 
3^010 



272 


568 


17 


10 


—18 


26 


1 1 


486 


568 


354 


4 


b 


36 


12 


162 


•568 


ft 


498 


2 


0 


68 


4 


1 1 


413 


498 


119 


139 


0 


25 


12 


203 


498 


990 


1 


20 


- 2 


11 


48 


908 


990 


40 


6 


854 


^ 2 


i 1 


87 


990 


?57 


1.062 


40 


66 


190 


^11 


17 


738 


1,062 ^ 


1 1. 


0 


0 


985 


3^2 


34 


1.062 


1.740 


2.753 


31 


60 


226 


5 


27 


2.404 


2.753 


15 


t 6 


t 0 


229 


1.990 


513 


. 2.753 


28.225 


37.612 


294 


198 


231 


278 


650 


35.96J 


37,612 


42$ 


1*52 


770 


314' 


900 


35.051 


37.612 


31.079 


4J.483 


385 


354 


735 


335 


764 


40.910 


43,483 


964 


307 


1,624 


1,591 


2.$47 


36.050 


43,483 
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Note Transition citcgonei jre 



ERIC 



V Student discontinued from th* Ct program due to high achievement. 

2 Student discontinued from the OE program due to promotion tp a grade without the program in Year 2. 

3 Student discontinued from the tl prog/am because the school lost its funding in Year 2. 
* Student selected for the CE program in Year 1 and in Year 2. 

5 Student newly selected fo^he C£ program in Year 2 (not selected tn Year W: 

6 Student not selected fp/Jhe CE program either in Year I or* in Year 2 

As examples to assist m reading this table, the following are three statements that can be drawn from the table " * 
A Seventy.mrse students were selected for Title I reading services in both years jnd for Other- Federal" math CE services in both years 

8 Eleven students were selected for Other-Federal reading CE services in both years and were^discontinued from*Other- Federal math CE services in Year 2 because 
their schooKs) tost funding 

C Five students were dtscootmued from Title I reading services in Year 2 because they were promoted to a grade that did not have such a program tnd were also disc on- 
tinyed from State/local math C6 services because they were disquatifecl due to high achievement \ 



■ 



• . ' Table A-2 < 

Numbers of Students in Year 2 Samples Termfnating, Continuing,, and Starting Reading and Math CE, by Funding Source 



Transition 




* Grade* 










Grade* 






. , Categories 


1 


2 3 4 5 


6 


T A 1,| * 

Total 




2 


3 4*5 


6 


lotai 


Title 1 Programs 




Other-Federal Reading-Programs 






Other-Federal Math Programs 


i 


1 Achievement too high 


143 


55 81 48 . 52' 


2,394 


2,773 


123 




10 28 6 


' 1,407 


• 1,630 


2. Promoted out t . 


0 


1 0 N \ 10 


" 412 


424 


0 


0 


'0 1 11 


183 • 


* 1$5 " 


3 " No school funding 


0 . 


0 0 0 0 


0 


0 


0 


o 


. 13 ^ 0 0 


370 


383 


4 Continuing in program 


19 


63 359, 97 47 


' 4;463 


5,048 


1 


60 


,169 78 6 


2,648 


2,962 


5 Started Year 2 


56 


47 100 9 27 


3,920 


4,159 


24 


49 


92 . . 1 24 


*,349 


3,539 


6 Regular students, • .^J&l £ 


1 D/ 


M88. 195 180 628 


29,7y 


7. 1 070 


i 


182 


170 176 217 


33,879 


14 774 


* 




*Stite/Loca1 Redding Programs 


♦ 






State/Local Math Programs 




Title 1 Programs * , 




i 
















V * Achievement too high 


121 


53 ',42 " 97 213 


2,247* 


2,773 


>8 


39 


33 24 '157 


~ 1,309 


. 1,630 


2. Profioted out 


5 


4 16 . 15 37 


347 


424 


o, 


4 


& ;4 6 


178 


1*95 


T Np^school funding 


4 0 


• 0 0 0 0 


0 


0 


7 


3 


WT ' 6 26 


•340 


383 „ 


4. Continuing in program 


100 


43 235 618 363. 


• 3,689 


• 5,048 


17 


12 


178 508 152 


2,095 * 


2,962 r 


5, Started Year 2 


216 


45 /54t 167 463 


2,727 


4,159 


135 


60 


474 92 453 


2,325 


3,S39 


6 Regular students 


522 


162' 790 '694 1,871 


27,040 


31,079 


341 


380 


301 428 1,959 


31,365 


34,774 






State/Local fteadrng Programs 








3(ale/LocaTMa!h Programs 




Other-Federal Programs 




















1 Achievement too high ' 


20 


- 16. 8 48 • 36 ' 


257 


385 


19 


2 


1 41 26 


209 


298 


2 Promoted out 


10 


• 2 17 73 114 


138 


354 


7 


0 


20 65 59 


196 


r 347. 


3. No school funding 


18 


72 il 210 71 


332 


735 


19 


68 


-1 191 70 


105 


454 


4* Continuing in program 


30 


28 46 11- 5 


215, 


335^ 


r 25 


,4 


11 11 13' 


220 


284 


*5 Started Year 2 - 1 ' 


14 


14' 54 13 34 * 


635' 


+ 764 


. 9 


35 


0 23 80 


117 


264 


6 Regular students * 1 


87*2 - 


' 175 1,467 1,236 2,687' 


34,473 


40,910 


•489 


389 


957 731 2,505 


36,765 


41,836 



"All frequencies in the left sub-tables are only for reading and alt in the right sub-tables are only for rnath 
"The total number of students is 43. 483. the number of missing observations is 1,025 
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coinciding with discontinuance from state/local reading CE programs. Examining the'vthird 
column, fourth, fifth, and sixth rows, we find the numbers 6f students making the opposite 
program changes The right-hand sub-tables are exactly analogous for math CE* programs It 
can be seen that, for both reading and math, shuffling students among different CE programs, 
while it occurs, is not a common practice. ' ' 

" The fourth, fifth, and sixth rows and columns in each sub-table form a small matrix that is 
of some additional interest. Since our method of identifying the students whose CE status was 

. discontinued because they were no longer qualified inferential, it is reassuring to note that 
the numbers* in these small sub-matrices are about what we should expect if oqr' inferences 
were correct There is very little agreement'indicated by the fourth and fifth rows and 
columns, but a good deal more in the cell where the sixth row and column intersect. That 
is; students are more likely to be disqualified in two-programs simultaneously than they are 
to lose their 'selection status simultaneously 'because they were promoted to grades with 
neither program or because th«r schools lost both types of CE funding. 

We have so far presented cross-tabulations as nofdifferentiated by grade, in order'to minimize 
complexly Table A-3 provides information for year 2 by grade, separately for reading and 
for math It is apparent that the discontinued groups, which are the focal point of this report 
constitute a small minority of the sample, but that there were sufficient numbers to justify 
selected analyses. 

j 

Several phenomena can be seen underlying the-numbers.m Table A-3. First, because the 
transition categories were created from the Compensatory Education Rosters from year 1 and 
year 2, and because we did not study grades lower than grade, 1, one would not expect to 
. find any first-grade students at all Over 600 of the first-grade students were retained for the. 
second year; but unaccountably some of them were 'promoted out' (this could occAr if for 
example, Title I services were not provided to any first-graders in year 9 2.perhaps because 
some other program could be used to replaces services), and othenyrfewere 'disqualified 
because of achievement' (not explainable when i>is remembered that these students had been 
retained upgrade U In reading, no school appears 'to have lost Title I programs, but one or 
more appear to have lost Title I math programs (Wrother explanation is that the school shifted 
its entire Title I program to, reading services in year 2). 




Numbers of Students Whose Educational 



Table A-3 



Programs Changed, Tabulated Separately by Grade and CE Funding Source 



Transition Category 



Title I* 

No longer qualified 
Promoted^put 
No school funding 
Continuing in program 
Started Yea*/ 2 
Regular students 

Other-Federal CE* s 

No longer qualified 
Promoted out 
No school funding ^ 
Continuing in program* 
Started Year 2 
Regular students 

State/Local CE* 

No longer qualified 
Promoted out ' 
No school funding 
Continuing in program 
Started Year 2 
Regular students 



ReadinJ CE Services 



Math CE Services 



Cr.1 Cr.? 



Gr.3 



Gr.4 



Gr.5 > Gr.6 



Gr.1 Gr.2 



Gr.3 Gr.4 



Gr.5 



70 
1 7 
0 

144 
58 
323 



11 


135. 


121 


25. 


51 


42 


8 


123 


1 


3 


2 ' 


228 


61 


59 . 


1, 


3 


40 


154 


142 


109 


147 


143 


1 { 


55 


20 


115 


122 


24 


16 


3$ 


8 


102 


9 


175 


171 


154 


161 


94 


' 1 


30 


526 


8,5*34 


8,077 


8,140 


7,993 


7,646 


578 


8,803 


1 1 


192 


200 


251 


177 


T33 


4 


48 


15 


65 


53 


76 


'45 


53 


15 


123 


46 


368 


381 


365 


298 


166 


17 


23V 


36 


342 


•385 


323 


,295 


210 


25 


' 223 


35 


667 


537 


471 


596 


641 


45 1 


*627 


464 


7,482 


7,079 


7,194 


7,018 


6,813, 


501 


7,858 



105 
1 

63 
109 
*41 
8,316 



94 
83 
181 
239 
607 
7,431 



25 
227 
44 
16 
63 
8,305 



107 
r59 

215^ 
, 228 
438 
.7,533 



18 
60 

137 
1 1 
54 

,149 



146 
76 
217 
181 
559 
7,250 



Gr.6 



603 


627 


613 


442 


' 418 


31 


352 


312 


396 


300- 


239 


.26 


55 


182 


65 


79 


4 * 


18 


11 


51 


35 


77 


•0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


. , 16 


63 


114 


63 


56 


71 


1,036 ' 


1,114 


1,040 


939 


775 » 


46 


542 


593 


682 


571 


52a 


1,101 


916 


870 


619 


595 


65 


771 


840 


741 


608 


514 


6,393 


5,952 


6,007 


6,388 


6,176 


450 


7,413 


6*, 794 


6,779 


6,883 


6,614 



19 
55 
T44 
, 38 
75 
7,691 



169 
42 
• 123 

477 
7,039 



♦A total of 44 508 students are categorized in each of the sub-tables, but there were 865 students with missing data for Title I Election 1019 missinK data for Other FpHp^I TF ^..nn w i me « 
data for ^ate/Local CE selection The.numbers of students,categor,zed .n-each CE program,«h*n, ,v43,643 for Title I, 43 48S f^^^M^d^S f^stte^al * 
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Table B-1 

Average Hours and Cosjs of Instruction Attended by Students Whose Programs 

Changed in Year 1, by Grade 



* 

Transition Category* 


CM 

**— 


Cr,2 


Cr.3 


Cr.4 


Cr.5 


Cr,6 




# 


Hours of Reading Instruction 




Kcguiar stuuents x 


301 . 


287 


233 


196 


179 


162 


Students terminated due to high 














achievement 


319 


271 


238, 


207 


T83 


169 


-. t Students terminated due to promotion 


251 


203 


244 


199 


178 


178 


jiuuci iiJ ici 1 1 in idlcvJ Utrv-dUbtr bLNUUI I051 










1 '-funding 


949 


262 


251 


220 


217 


1 74 


CE students 

— ' 1 — •* 


/ 

274 


275 


258 


231 


223 


183 






Resource-Cost of Reading Instruction 




Regular students ^ 


327 


322 


251 


197 


170 


148 


Students terminated due to high 














achievement 


339 


348 


272 


«> 233 


193 


187 t 


Students terminated due to promotion 


228 


305 •• 


-.263 


234 . 


218 


235 


Students terminated, because school lost 








funding 


260' 


325, 


309 


248 • 


2^0 % 


212 


« 

CE students , 


405 


435 * 


438 


378 ■ 


403 ' 


319 



Hours of Math Instruction 



Regular students 

Students terminated due to'bigh 

achievement ^ 
Students terminated due ^promotion 
.Students terminated because school lost 
funding , 

CE students : 



165 


163 


164 


167 


169 


162 ' 


156 
139 


163 
137 


•167 . 
146 


166 
168 


168 
182 , 


<T6 % 2 V 
MA 


100 


* 149 


176 


191 


166 


164 


179 


173, . 


171. 


232 


" 202 


196 



Resource-Cost of Math* Instruction 



Regujar students 

4 ' 

Students terminated due to high\ 

achievement ( 
Students terminated due to promotion* 
Students terminated because school lost 

fundings 

CE students 



130 


125. 


1.25 


126 


135 


122 


125' 
v 117 ' 


145 
' 106 


155 
110 


* 13> 
160 I 


< — T70 


142 
150 


\ 
105 


129 


167 


150 


i 15/ 


158 


240 


:v 255 ' 


245 


325, 


* 335 * 


310 



•Regular and CE students were sampled only from schools with terminated students'- 
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Table B-2 

Average Hours and Costs Of Induction Offered and Attended by Regular and CE Students 
* ' Selected from (All Schools with CE in Year 1, by Grade 



Transition Category* 


Cr.1 Gr.S Cr.3 Cr.4 Cr.5 Cr.6 


Regular students ' 
CE students s ^ 


Hours of Reading Instruction Offered 

322 291 255 212 205 184 
314 315 282 252, 243 242 


— 

Regular students 
. CE students * 


Hours of Reading Instruction Attended 

302 276 242 201 194 ' 174 
291 295 263 234 ■ ( 225 226 


— - 1 : 

*■ *' 

Regular students 

CE students * . 


Resource-Cost of Reading Instruction Offered 

'347 316 275 .218 200 • 1 8 1 
439 480 „ 430 39& 364 348 


«,i 

Regular students 
CE stUdents 


Resource-Cost of Reading instruction Attended 

325 ' 300 261 207 189 \70 * 
40^ 450 ^ 401 371 3*40 325 


^ t Regular students * , 
CE students 


Hours of Math Instruction Offered 

, 173 X?8 175 180 179 172 
176 180 204 214 216 192 

f » 


Regular students 
CE students 


Hours of Math Instruction Attended 

* 

J 62 , , 168 165 1 71 169 " , 162 
163 167 J9(L-~ 200 203 ' 179 


Regular students , 
CE stdents 


; 

Resource-Cost of Math Instruction Offered 

137 149 , 143 ^ 150 j 157 7 143 
21 Q 227 24§ ^ 285 | 300 236 


Regular students 
CE students 


Resource- Cost of Math Instruction Attended 

128 140 134 m4 142 148 135 
194 210 231 266 284 221 



V 



•Heading and format for thi* table have been maintained in order to facilitate comparisons of data # in Tables 2-1 and B-1 

4 ■ . 



'!()() 



>5> 



68 
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Table B-3 



Average Hours and Costs of Instruction Received by Title I Students Whose Programs 
/ Changed in Year 2, by Grade 

— ^ 



Transition Category*. ' 



Gr/L' ' Gr2 • Gr.3 # • Cr.4 Gr.5 Gr.6- 



Hours of Reading Instruction 




Regular student* 



erminated due to high 
achievement * j < 

•Students terminated due to promotion 

Title I students 



288 



283 


236 


214 


2102 


190 


260 
379^ 


229 
266 


214 

214 1 


209 
J 85 


194 

177 


274 


242 


■ £63 


226 


250 







Resource-Cost of Reading Instruction 




Regular students * 4 


* * 


- 277 


246 


204 


190 


158 


Students terminated due to high 


* 












achievement 


345 


288 


*25'0 


*235 


246 


227 


Students terminated due to promotion 


' 285 


391 


325 


240 


. 200 


182 


Title \ students , 




' 422 


375 


' 't - 
404 


324 


31? 



Hours of Math Instruction 



Regular students , 

* Students terminated due to high 

achievement t 
Students terminated d & ue to promotion - 
Students terminated because school lost* 
. funding * 1 

Title I students 



160 



169 



J 68 



162 



163 



172 
1S3 


197 
169 

T 


179 
,146 


171 
194 * 


183 
158 


168 
193 


155 


* 176 


. 169 


142 


146 


145 


* * 


184 % 


170* 


232 


196 


179 




\ Resource-Cost of MatrTlnstruction 






113 


124 


130 


^1 32 


118 


140 

97 


. 190 
111 


161 
108 


/ 

135 


193 
145 


156 
177 


131 


'153 


194 


113* 


124 



Regular students 

Students' terminated due to high 

achievement x J 

Students terminated duejo promotion 
Students terminated because school lost 
funding/ 

Title I students . , 



223.. 



j$8 



264 



M4 > \2 



17 



•Regular and Title 1 students' were sampled only from schools with terminated students. 
^ **Due to the sequential creation of samples, there were no remaining first-graders in school* with discontinued students Who either received Title 
I both years Or ui neither year - * ' > . ^ 



" 9 

ERLC 



69 



101 



table B-4 



Discriminant Analyses Between Terminated Students and Comparison Student^ 
(CE and Regular Students From CE Schools) -~Yfcar 1 * , 





'% Correctly 


Canonical 


First 


Five Discriminators " 


Groups of Students * » 


^ Categotizea 


Correlation 


1 


n Rank 


Order** 




\ 


ReadinVx 


s 




• 


* 


C£ MuHente ^turlpnK tPrminatpH 
















Due to high achievement 


< t 75.8 ^ 


v .541* 


6, 


7, 


5, 


8, 


9 


OirP tn nrnmritirin 




.376* 


6, 


7, 


5, 


3, 


4 


Because sthool lost funding 


' 71.3 


.376* 


6/ 


7, 


5, 


10, 


1 


(All terminated students) 


77.3 


.548* ' 


6/ 


- 7, 


•5, 


4, 


10 


Regular students vs students terminated 




\ 










■ 
\ 


Due to high achievement^ 


56.7 


133* 


9, 


1, 


1.0, 


6, 


5 


Due to promotion 


58.1 


195* - 


3, 


1 , 


10, 


2, 


9 


Because *:hool lost funding 


55.7 


.153* * 


■* 1, 


6, 


3, 


7, 


,4 


(All terminated students) 


57.5 > 


155* 




9, 




6, 


. 5 


• 


< 


'* Math 










(~F QtnHpnK ctirrlpntc iPrmmatPrl 

U JlUiJCillj Vj jIUUCI IIj ICI 1 1 1 1 1 latvJU 
















Due to high achievement 


69 5 


.423* . 


i, 


6, 


5, 


1, 


9 


Due to promotion * 


7Q.4 1 


345* 


7., 


5, 


6, 


1, 


9 


Because school lost funding 


69.6 


307* 


7, 


6, 


10, 


5, 


9 


(All terminated students) 


72.6 


469* 


. 7, 


6, 


5, 


1, 


4 


Regular students vs. students terminated 


V 














'Due to high achievement ; e 


59.8 


.116* » 


C 


6, 


7, 


9, 


8 


. Due to promotion - * 


' 8 $ 


.195* 


9, 


6, 


10, 


8, 




Because school lost funding /* r 


723 

O 58.4 


.205* 


9, 


1; 


v2, 


10, 


6 


* (All terminated students) t 


.148* 


9, 


6, 


1, 


10, 


'7 * 



•Significant beyond the 001 level, as determined by the chi-square statistic evaded at 9 degrees of freedom 

•The predictors ate the ten types of (reading/ math) instruction * * 

Hours with a regular teacher in a group of 21 or more students 
Hours with a regular teacher in a group, of 14*20, students - 

Hours with a regular teacher in a grtJup of 7-13 students - 
Hours with a regular teacher, individually or in a group of T-b students * 
Hours with a special teacher ina group of 7 or more students m 
Hours wtthjd special teacher, individually or in a group of 2-6 students * 
Hours wrfn a paid aide or teaching assistant in a group of 2-10 students' 

Hours with a peer tutor or adult volunteer ^ , • * I 

Hours of independent work using programmed materials < — 

Hours of independent work using no n* prog rammed materials 



1> 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
' 9 
10 



♦ i 
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APPENDIX C 



SUPPLEMENTAL TABLES FOR CHAPTER 3 



ERIC . 



Table C-1 . 

Numbers/of Students Supporting Each Mean in Table 3-1 



Transition Category 



Cr.1 



Gr.2 



T3r.3 



Cr.4 



(Jr.5 gr.6 



Regular students 

Students discontinued from CE 



s 541 



539 



Reading 

545 "" 552 



55 



r 



Due to high achievement 
Due to promotion 
- Because- school lost funding 


189 

20 

17 ' 


378 
31 
4$ 


610 
58 
>87 


465 
178 
161 


434 
152 
90 


455 

130* 

116 


Continuing CE students 
* * 


525 


537 


541 


545** 


544 ' 


549 








* 


Math , 






Regular students 


* 540 


555 


555 


549 


558* 


557 


Students discontinued from CE 
Due to high achievement 
Due to pronation 
Because school lost funding 


J.12 
20. 
12 


169 
31 
44 


* 

201 
41 
• 44 


227 
60 
137 


197 
93 

111 • 


251 
143 
62 


Continuing CE students - N 524 


529 


543 
f 


545 


521 


550 


• • 

*> 


Table C-2 \- ^ 








- 


Numbers of Students Supporting Each Mean in 


Table 3-3 






Transition Category 


Gr.r 


Gr.2 


Gr.3 


r s 
Gr.4 


Gr.5 


Gr,6 




! 




Reading 






.Regular students 


0 


275 


278 


284 


lol 


Students, discontinued from Title 1 
Due to high achievement 
. Due to promotion t 
Because school lost funding 


'20 

51 

0 


408 

67 
0 


436 
72 


359 
237 
0 


303 
79 

0 ■ 


287 
83 
0 


Continuing Title 1 students 


0 


145 


'!> 


. 127 


• 98 _ 


71 
r 


Students discontinued from Otffer-Federal CE * 

Due to high achievement 6 

* Due to promotion . 1 
Because school lost funding • - 28 


29 
91 


90 


\ 

9 * 
38 

39 ' 


19 
♦33 
28- 


,28 
33 
22 


Continuing Other-Federal CE students 


0 , 


0 


0 


. 0 


0 


0 


Students discontinued from State/ J.ocal CE 
Due to high achievement 
Due to promotion 
Because school lost funding 


* 6 22 
21 183 


* 169 
55 
219 


187- 
66 
179 


' 80 
21 
150 


47 

17 1 
80 


Continuing State/Local CE students 

i *■ * 


_ * 0 

: 0— 


0 


0 


' 0 


0 


• 

0 



9 

ERJC 



72 



104 



Table C-2 (Continued) 



Regular students 

Students discontinued from Title ! 
Djje to high achievement 
Due to promotion * 
Because school lost funding 

Continuing Title I students / 



Students discontinued from Other-Federal C'E 
Due to high achievement 
Due to promotion 

Because school lost funding \ 
Continuing Other-Federal CE Students 



< 

1 






Math 






0 


281 


x 272 


275 


Z / 0 


ZO l 


16 ** - 

10 

14 


173 
97 
56 


152 
76 
88 


267 
67 

59 ' 


176 
65 

16 ' 


164 
66 


"o" 


" 45 


38 

/ , 


75 


43 


21 


• 

4 

v o 

4 " 


27 
3 

' 7 


7 

26 
0 
20 


17 

87 n • 
16 ' t 


1 

39 
21* 


■ 

♦ * i» 
12 " 
31 
26 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



Students discontinued from State/Local CE> 
Due to high achievement 
Due .to promotion 
Because school lost funding 

Continuing State/Local CE students 



3' 


83 


95 


129 


75 


80 


0 


47 


65 


53 


8 


7 


15 


152 


79 


114 * 


127 


6J 


r 


0; 


0 


0 


0 


0 



•All student in grade 1 had been retained in that grade f (0 m Year 1 



, , Table C-3 \ * , . 

Average Reading and Math Percentiles from Spring of Year 2 and Sample Sizes fo^ Group* 



Transition Category 





Gr.1* 


Gr.2 


Gr.3 * 


Gr.4 . 


Cr. 5 


Gr.6 






* 


Reading 






Mean 

N , 


0 


57.2 
273 


62,2 
282 


63.2 
278 


57.5 , 
277 


5&3 

285 


Mean 
N 


35.1 
97 


24.9 
283 


21 4 
285 


21.5 
• 291 


17.6 ' 
285 


18>3 
230 


Mean 
N* 


'23.7 
3 


27.4 
39 


38.7 
31 


24.6 w 
10 Sr 


17.4 * 
7 


32.1 
13; 


Mean 
N 


42.2 
22 


34.7 
83 


. 38.2 

> 76 • 


21 5 
56 


17.8- 
64 


16.5 
37 



Regular students 
Title I students 
Other-Federal CE students 
State/Local CE students 



Regular students 4 

/ 

Title I students 

v 

Other-Federal CE students 
State/ Local CE students 



Math 



Mean 
N 


* 0 


54.2 
278 


*~~ 59.4 
274 


54.9 
275 


54.1 
278 


53.8 
276 


Mean 
N 


36.8 
42 


34.5 
189 


'26.9 
210 


21.4 
223 


* 20.5 
171 


24.8 
172 


Mean 
> N 


56.0 
* "5 


39.3 
. 42 


36.0 
42 


31.0, 
3 


. 26.4 
7 


26'.2 
18 


\iejn 


35.3 , 
16 


41 9, 
44*- 


31.9 
52 


28.3 
46 


12.7 
32 - 


14.8 
26 



•All students in grade 1 had been retained in that grade hWYear 1 



ERIC 



73 



105 



Table C-4 



'Residualizecl Reading and Math Cain Scores from Year 1 for Students Discontinued fronYCE 

Due to High Achievement, by Grade . ^ / 



Group From Which ^Regression 










— 5: 
















Model Was Developed 




Gr.2 


Gr.3 


Gr.4 


Gr.5 


Gr.6 










, Reading 


*. 




Number Qf Students No Longer,Qualified 




366 


58? 


451 


424 


438 


CE' students from schools ( 


Mean 


10 96* 


» 4 * 
$.72* 


- 4 48 


6.43* 


5.79* 


with terminated students 


b D. 


30.82 


28 04 


30.77 


31 .46' 


27.56 


4 

CE students from the 


Mean 


5.19* 


6.84* 


8<,62* 


2 84 


6 10* 


general sample 


S.D. « - 


30.58 


* 28.22 


30 79 


31 .35 


27.31 


Regular students from schools 


Mean 


-10 59* 


-3.39* 


J -5.49* 


-2.54 


-4 or 


with terminated students 
Regular studeoisjrom 


s p. 

Mean 


31 19 
^-8.41 * 


•28,34 
-3 69* 


' 31J09 
-4 43* 


31.81 
^?91 * 


27.85 
-1*52 . 


the general sample 

■ /j • 


S.D. 


\ 31 02 


28.25 


31 20 


31 .61 


28.1 6 


\ ■ • 








/ Ma*th 


• 




Number of Students No Longer Qualified 




162 


190 


221 


191 


243 

4 


CE students from schools 


Mean 


* 18.79* 


2.97 


vO.32 


6.32 


-1.29 


with terminated students , 


c r\ 1 


34.66 


38.85 


37,57 


43 41 


38.83 


CE students from the 


Mean 


16.42* 


4 36 


'6.75* 


7.23* 


0.58 


general sample . • 


S.D 


34.47 

0 


38'69 


37.10* 


42.95 


39.50 
« 


Regular students from schools 


Mean 


5.38 


-12.28* 


* 

-13.52* 


-6.57 


-11.26* 


with terminated students 


S.D 


% 34.58 


38 91 


37.54 


"43.61 


38.31 * 


Regular students from the 


Mean 


1 30 


-11.82* 


-5.74 


* 

-8.56* 


-10.60* 


general sample 


S.D 


34.72 


39 25 


37.94 


43.38 


38.23 


* 0 

'Significant at or beyond the OS. level 















^ 




Table C-5 



Residualized R 



yding and Math Gain Scares from Year 2 for Students Oisipritinued fom 
Title t Due to High Achrevement,Ay G^ade , 7 ~ * ^ ' 
^ < 



Group From Which Regression 
Model Was Developed 

— \ 



%Gr.2-. Cf.3 



Gr.4 



Gr,5 



Gr.6 



Number of Students No Longer Qualified* \ 



401 



.433 



Reading 

x 356 



30f # '2^ 



Title I studejits from schools 
with terminated students 

Title I students "from 
the general sample ' *« 



Mean 

* SD • 

Mean 

• SD. 



6 14 
36,93 

3 3V 
•3&48 



34>42 

18,12* 

35 00 



• 33 11 

12.02' 
33 50 



3.31 ' W 29* 
31.95 - 15.41' 



4 44« 

31.508 



' 2 34 
35.86 



Regular students from schools 
wjth terminated students 

Regular students focm * 
general sample 



Mfean 
*S D 



Mean 

s>.. 



-12.03* 
37 04 

- r6.22^ 
37 19 



-1J.12 
38,96 

-1 7.96 
38.79 



-14 22* 

38.16 



-16 
4C 



* -V48* /-14 30* r 1670; 



,38 04 



7i* 

16 



-8*2 
49.43 



49.44 



Year 1 students who 

are no longer qualified s . - 

for Title lln Year 2° 


Mean 
SD 
N 


-5.80* * -1 64" 
33 35, 30 25 
378 3>8 


-0.17' • 
27*5? 
338 


— ~-+r 
-7.55*' 
30.91 

286 * 


V 
1 0 96 

35 11 

269 


Regular students from schools ' * 
with terminated students ». 


Mean 

SD - 


-?1 98* 
.36 7fr 


-5 96* 
34 31 


-13 72* 
32 91 


-12:35* 
33 29. 


0 29 
35 60 . 


* Regular students from 

th% general sample 

* <. t » 


Mean 

sb. 


v l6*S3 


34 00 


. -J0 1$*'J r 15 07** 
" 32 93 ; 32 32 


-3.2*2 
35,6$ 




i 

% 




i 


-Math ' 


— * 

1 




Number of Students No Longer Qualified* 


* 


170 


152 


263 


1 7,0-. 


•1. 

164* 


Title 1 students /rom schools 
wrth terminared students * 


Mean - 
SO 


8-60' 
38.20 


952 


'8.5/* 
"38 47 


<?- t 
' 3 57 
38.70 


6.15 
5*1.43 


Title 1 sfudents fjpm 

the general sample ' • 


.N/fean 
■S.D. 


-4.27,/ 
37.04' 

t 


2.35 
38 85 


12.12* 
. 38 27 


8.03* 
38^48 


-0 15 * 
49.44 


Year 1 students, v$no 

are no longer qualified 

for Title 1 in Year J ' , • . • ' 


Me^an 

s.a - 

N 


27*22** 

39.96 
157 


10.84* 
144 


1045* , 
34 46 ~ r 
248 


<-4*02 ' 
38.68 

i 59 ' . 


-7*29 
42.78 
157 



^ 



•Signific^H at or beyond ihe 05 level ' * . . 

•The sample sizes are for the number of students upon whom the regression models were imposed In Ihe cases of the sameXents- where 

o^whth are XndenT ,9ke "- "* "™ * 7"* °' "* S,Uden ' S " Y "' If Ve " 2 d ^"' * *« 



IC 



- 75 



107 



Table C-6 



Restiualized Reading and Math Gain Scores From Year 2 for Students Discontinued from 
' Other-Federal CE Due jo High Achievement, by. Grade } 



• Croup From Which Regression 
Model Was Developed"" 

i \ — 




Gr.2* 


Cr.3 


Cr.4 


GT,5 


Gr.6 




—i — 






Reading 






Number ot Students No Longer Qualified** 




28 


33 


9'< 


19 


•28 • 


Other-Federal CE students 

irrsm thp opopmI ^amnip 

HUM! IIIC gdlCICU jalllpiC . * 


Mean 
S.D 


4.82 
45 50 

' 


-6 80 
32.93 


26r£2* 
• 19.75 


50.52* 
58.10 


-0.37 
33.00 


Year 1 students who are no 

longer qualified for Other- * 

Federal CE in Year 2 _ 


Mean 
S D. 
N 


14.2J 
42.63 
26 


-2 89 
31 32 
32 


7 09 
16.00 
9 


8.46 
31 57 
19 


26.77* 

16.54 

27 


Regular students from schools 
with terminated students 


Mean "* 
SD * 


-15 59 
42 99 


-11 06 
31 35 


-5.77 
22.99 


3.18 c 
35 23 


11 84* 

28.73 


Regular students from 
the general sample 


Mean 

.S.D. 


, -15 27 
43 69 , 


-10.60 
31 v 44 


--2 20 
22 91 


' 1.61 
35 10 


8 35 
28.82 










Math 






Kjumber.of Students No Longer Qualified** 




26 


26 


17 


1 


12 


Other-Federal CE students 

from thp QPnPral ^SmDlp * 


Mean 
S.D* 


0.53 
59 89 * 


26,34* 
35.66 


• * * 




^31.20* 
41.57 


Year 1 students who are no 
longer qualified tor Other- 
Federal CE in Year 2 

• 


Mean 

N 


-0 62 

A Q If 

24 


23 06* 

5 1 54 

25 


-13.50 

5/ . JU 
16 


*** 

1 


31.49 

JO.CVj 

12 


Regular students from Schools 
*with terminated students 


Mean 
S.D. 


-1792 
52.63 


-0.57 
36.68 


-1 1.89* 
25 69 


* * * 


16.60 
50.36 . 


Regular students from 
the general sample 


Mean 
S.D, 


-13 12 
'51.59 


-1 08 

36 08 


-T0.81 

25.75 


c *** 

4 


8.56 
50,96 



•Significant at or beyond the 05 level . , 

"The sample sizes are for ihe number of students upon whom the regression models were imposed In the cases of the same students, where 
Year 2 data are imposed onto jhe Year 1 model, attrition has reduced the numbers slightly, so they are reported separately in the middle 
section ot each sub-table By the same token, the t-tests for the means of the same students in Year 1 and Year 2 are dependent tests, unlike 
all the others which are independent f ^ 

••• "Che group on which the regression model should have been computed or the group upon^whrch it was imposed had three or fewer members 
••••No model was developed for the^group Other-Federal CE Students from schools with terminated stidents because, by the way the grcufps 
• were selected, there were no students in this group (see Chapter 1 for exact selection procedures) v 

» c * 



I OB 



7b 



Table C-7 



Residualized Reading and Math Gain Scores from Year 2 for Students Discontinued From 
State/Local CE Due to High Achievement, by Grade 



Group From Which Regression 
Model Was Developed"* 

— x * ■ 




^ Cr.2 


Cr.3 • 


Cr.4 


^ 

Cr.5 , 


Gr.6 


Number of Students No Longer Qualified*** 




* 168 


163 


Reading 

187 , 

/ 


W 




I * 
State /Local CE students 
from the general sample 


Mean 
S D ' 


4 79 

37^24. 


4.31 
29.19 


7 67 
32.74 


t 21 68* 
44.33 * 


28.43* 
42 79 


Year 1 students wno are no 
longer qualified foryState/ 
Local CE in Year 2 ^ 


Mean 
vS'.D 
N 


14 16* 

33 34 
* 1 56- 


-8.23* 
29,04 
153 


-8 46* 

30 23 
167 


-2.81 
32 37 
74 


6.68 
•47 43 * 
45 


Regular students from schools 
with terminated^students 


Mean 
S D 


-7 21* 
J7 03 


-6.27* 
30.04 


-12 17* 
33 00 


-5 46 v 7 34 
41 38 44 22 


Regular students from 
the general sample 


Mean 
S D 


-7 21* 

37.20 


-6 50* 

29.25 


-8 62* 

33 02 


-6.99 
40 90 


3.68 
44.35 










Math 




* 


Number of Students No Longer Qualified** 




43 


52 


46 

' i 


32 


26 


State /Local CE students ~ 
'from the general sample 


Mean 
S D 


-10.13 
45 04 


2K60* 
35«fc 


*-2 19 
35.95 


3.50 
49.48 


-1.94 
51.54 . 


Year 1 students who are no 
longer qualified for .State/ - 
Local CE in Year 2 

i 


Mean 

S.D. 
N 


•18.23* 
44.52 
69 * 


14 76* 
«*31 81 


I 

-8.53* 
32.45' 
116 


-21.91* 
48.37 
73 


-8.33 
45.06 
76 


Regular students from schools 
with terminated students 


Mean 
SD 


-16.77* 
42 24 


-7 00 
35.53 


-22.12* 
37.37 \ 


-25.52* 
^53.40 


-8.28 
49.96 


Regular students from 
the general sample 


Mean 
S.D. 


-11.29* 
43.91** 


-8 55* 

» 32.17 


-23.65* 
37.50 


-22.68* - 
52.68 


-16.49* 
50.05 



•Significant at Of beyond the ,05 level. 

••The sample sizes are for the numbers of students upon whom the regression models were imposed In the cases of the same students, where 
Year 2 data are imposed^ onto the Year 1 model, attrition has reduced the numbers slightly, so they are reported separately in the middle section 
of each sub-table By the same token, the t-tests for the means of the same students in Year 1 and Year 2 are dependent tests, unlike all the 
others which are independent , ^ 

•••No model wasdevdoped for the group State/ Local CE Students from schools with terminated students because, by the way the groups were 
selected, there were no students in this group (see Chapter 1 foe exact selection procedures) ♦ 



ERIC 



77 



103 



Table C-8 



Mean Reading* and Math Gain Scores from "Spring of Year 2 for Students No Longer 
Qualifjed for Title I, by Grade in Year 2 . 



1 

Quartile Groups 9 


• 


* 


Gr.2 


Gr.3 


Gr.4 


Cr.5 


Gr.6 


* 

Lowest Quartile 










Reading 




• 


















Mean 


52 12 


45.31 


28 09 


29.09 


40 67 








30.14 


37.86 


31.61 


35.16 


• 43.77 






N 


Aft 


j i 


Z>4 


A*C 
OO 


d7 






Hichp^t ^rnrP 


J / u 


A 1 5 
4 1 J 


/I 7 

4j4 


y| r 1 

4bz 


469 


Second Quartile 




m 












Mean 


33 32 


39.2 1 


33,48 


16.64 


27.94 






q n 


39 1 1 


34 45 


29.JJ0 


32,72 


38.77 






" N ' 


1 m 


* QQ 


OA 


/4 


71 * 


Third Quartile 




Hichpst Srnrp 




H J / 


/l A A 

4oo 


y| Q C 


506 




» 












Mean m 


39.03 


39.92 


u 32 96 


32.19 


29 47 


~» 




S.D 


31 89 


31.67 


33 82 


. 25 17 


25.92 


r 4 




N , 


118 


105 


103 


81* 


74 






Highest Score 


472 


466 


500* " t 


51 1 


540 H 


Highest Quartile 


















* Mean 


22 06 


29 28 


k 21.95 


13.06 , 


24.09 






S.D. 


43.61 


33 73 


32 12 


36 06 


33.06 






, N 


112 


'138 


103 


81 


82 






• Highest Score 


490 - 


581 


590 

* 


,687 


687 












Main 






Lowest Quartile » * 


















M^an 


71 .82 


64.03 


* 55.29 


55.12 


50.47 






J.U. 


TO 1 1 

jo. 1 1 


a c 

4d.oU 


34.86 


42.81 


58.19 


* 




N 






c: i 
j 1 


A 1 

4 \ - 


34 


Second Quartile 










AQ1 


A "7 A 

4/0 


5 1 3 














, Mean 


46.69 


55 56 


42.00 


3 1 -49V 


♦ 33.26 








A 1 Q"7 

4 1 .0/ 


* 4^.10 


43.36 


35.69 


38.09 






N 

nrgiiCM jlUic 


TA 
JO 


' 1 A 
JO 


AO 


A 1 

4 I 


39 


Jhird .Quartile 






40 J 


yl QA 

4oo 


r i / • 
D \ O 


564 


















Mean ^ 


54.95 


46.40 


42.61 _ 


35.53 


' 30.84 






S.D 


38.36 


34.68 


37.1 7 




1 ft 






N , 


44 


42 


51 


34 ' 


43 


Highest Quartile 




Highe^t^core 


404 . 


459' 


506 


547 


591 




















. Mean 


40.93 


29.39 


34 59 4 


14.48 


23.56 






S.D. 


31.71 


33.71 


,36.97 


42.26 


45.23 






N 


56 


44 


92 


54 


48 ' 






Highest Score 
^ 


492 . 


539 


615 


642 


663 



•Quartile Croups are based on spring of Year 1 Vertical -Scale Scores for jludents who were no longer qualified for Title I in Year 2 



Table C-9 



» ■ 

Mean Reading and Math Gain Scores from Spring of Year 2 for Students No Longer 
Qualified for State/Local CE, by Grade in Year 2 



Quartile Groups* 




Gr.2 


Gr.3 


Gr.4 


Gr.5 


Gr.6 


Lowest Quartile 






• 


Reading 




















Mean 


70 03 , 


49 18 


38.98 


43 65 


60 00 




v - S D. 


43 92 


38.33 


38.64 


4574 


70.35 


* 


N 


34 


38 . 


42 


20 


11 




Highest Score 


, 366 


412 


432 


452 


492 


Second Quartile 
















Mean 


33.66 


37 11 


33.33 


8.43 


51.67' 




, S D 


34.61 


26.54 


, 34.86 


42 34 


25*83 




N 


44 - 




• 51 


21 


* 

9 


4 


Highest Score 


396 


440 


- 463 


512 


534 


T^hird Quartile fjjL 






27 >8 






k Mean 


50 51 


40 49 


31,11 


k 26 14 




r so 


34 07 


29 86 


25 60 


32 60 


25 99 




N 


45 * 


41 


48 


19 


14 




Highest Score 


415 - 


474 


503 


548 


561 


•Highest X)uartile. 
















Mean 


56 11 


' 24 76 


27.50 


27.^5 


1792 


- 


SD 


30 53 


22.72 


32.38 


36.71 N 


32.55 




N 


45 


4,6. 


♦ 46. 


20 


13 


• 


Highest Score 


490 


548 * 


631 


699 


632 ' 










Math 






Lowest Quartile 
















Mean ^ 


55.20 


. 85.15 


39.10 


66 50 


61.12 


• 


.S.D 


' 55.60 


•38 38 


22.43 


64 31 


57 48 ' 


• 


t N 

. Highest Score 


15 


20 
375 


31 
431 


16 
486 


532 N 


Second Quartile 














Mean 


4375 


- 66.83 


48 59 


29 00 


32.88 


• 


S.D 


37 19' 


38.79 


38.08 


35.03* 


28.34 




N 


16 


C 24, 


29 


19 


16.* 




Highest Score 


*<374 


420 


462 


533 


583 


* • * 
Third Quartile 






i 








€ 


* Mean 


43,32 


51.42 


33.64 


15.95 


28.09 ' 




S.D. 


48 80 


24.36 


37.88 


43.56 


44.49 




N 


22 * 


24 


28 


19 


22 




^ Highest Score^ 


417 


455 


496 


573 


616 


Highest Quartile 


* 




40.09 










Mean 


45 00 


29.12 


9.86 


5.04 




S.D. 


37.11 


29,97 


45.17 


51.35 


62.02 




°* , N 


20 


22 


41 


21 


23 




Highest Score 


492 


539 


557 


628 


694 . 



•Quartife Croups are based on spring of Year 1 Vertical-Scale Scores for studentsnvho were not longer qualified for/ftte I in Year 2 
* * 



} 
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Table C-10 



Residualized Reading and Math Cain Scores from Year 1 for* Students 
* . Promoted to a Grade, With No Program, by Grade 



Group From Which Regression 
f l^odel Was Developed * 


> 


Cr2 


Gr.3 


Gr.4 


Gr.5 


Gt.6 


> 

Number of Students Promoted** 




,31 


55 - 


Reading 

167 


144 


127 * 


V 

CE students from schools 
with terminated students 

CE students from 
. the general sample , 


Mean 
S D 

Mean 

i 


3 02 
% 35.53 

2.17 
34.41 


2.02 
19.64 

1 30 
19.62 


-1 21 
34.78 

2 15 
'^35.57 


-1 36 
33 59 

33 49 


-4 28 
33.49 

33.50 ' 


Regular siudents from schools 
with terminated students 

Regular students from ' 
the general sample 


Mean 
j \j 

Mean 
~ S D. 


-8.68 
34.3 1 

-7 39 
34 25 


-2 89 
20 39 

-3 I 6 
20 23 


-8 66* 
35 71 

-7 24* 
35 88 


3>^7^ 

-8VS1* 
33 70 


-13 24*. 
S?3.69 

-10 44* 

33*89 


Number of Students Promoted** 




30 


38 


Math 

53 ' * 


88 


14<f^\ 


CE students from schools * 
t with terminated students 

CE students from • 
the seneral ^amnlp 


Mearf t 

S.D 

Mean 

c r\ 


-4 90 
36.ll 

-2 34 
36 65 


3 27, . 
25 30 

4.26 
25.55 


3 70 
42 16 

10 68 
41 60 


4.50 
5J.78- 

9 58 
51 91 


-11 90* 
44H5 

-40.79* 
44.41 


Regular students from schools 
with termr/iated students 

Regular students from 
jhe general sample 


Mean 
SD. 

Mean 

S.D ; 4 


-1 1 44 

37 06 

-14.10 
37.43 


-11.87* 
25 26 

-10*97* 
25.22 


-9 61 
42,12 

-0^0 
42£>6 


-0 52 
53 03 

-3 32 
52.71' 


-19.23*^; 

4 vp f 

-18^5* 
44.3S~^ 



•Significant at or beyond the 05 level 
•The sample sizes are for the number of students upon whom the regression models were .mposed- 



■ \ 



1.12 



Table C-11 



• Residualized Reading and Math Gain Scores from Year 1 for Students Who Lost CE Because 
. Their Schools Lost CE Funding, by ,Crade - 



Group From Which Regression • 
Model Was Developed 


') 


Cr.2 


Cr.3 


Cr.4 


Gr.5 












Reading 






Number of Students** 


• 


44 


81 / 


152 


87 


M3 


CE-students from schools 
with terminated students 


Mean 
S.D 


5.11 
/-26 52 


2,38 
29.46 


-4.92 
31.77 


6.11 
33.00 


4.49 
26.79 


CE students from 
the general sample 


Mean 
S D 


0.44* 
24.60 


1 84 
29 21 


-1.03 
3l!80 


3 1 1 

32.27 


26.73 fc 


Regular students from schoolt 
with terminated students 


Mean 
c n 


-14 23* 

23 95 


t- 

-2 93 
30 80 


-14 11* 

32 00 


1 0.37 
35 53 


-4.58 
28 06 


Regular studenV from 
the general sample 


Mean 
S D 


-1 2 25* 
23 96 


-3 15 

30 5(f 


-12 93* 
32 07 


-1.48 


-1 82 

no 7 a 


i 








Math- 






Number of Students** 


* 


-38 


40 


131 


108 


60 ' 


CE students from schools 
with terminated students 


Mean 
S.D 


2.29 
28 49 


-4 40 

30.25 


-3.06 
35.12 


-1.61 
43.79 ( 


10.89 • 
36.41 


CE studentsJrom 
the general sample 
# 


Mean 
S.D 


4.00 
27 97 


-4.21 
30.10 


- 5.16 
34,92 


3.18 ' 
45.92 


1 1.73* 
}6.69 


Regular students Ifrbm schools 
with terminated students 


Mean 

■ S D. 


-5.45 
^ 28.00 


-19.93* 
30.30 


"-16.31* 
35.10 


-7.19 
48:90 


4.44 
36.56 


Regular students from 
the general sample 


Mean 

S.D. 


-8.36 
28.11 \ 


-17.52* 
30.60 


-8 11* 

35.34 


-9.93* 
48.17" 


4.72 
36.46 



•Significant at or beyond ihe 05 level < 

•The sampl^ sizes are for the numbers of students upon whom the regression models were imposed 
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Table C-12 



Average Residualized Reading and Math Gain Scores from Year 2 
for Students Who Lost Title I When Promoted to a Grade With No CE Program 
and when ScRool Lost Funding, by Grade 



Group From Which Regression 4* 
Model Was Developed 




Gr.2 ; 


Gr.3 


v . 

Gr.4 


Gr.5 


Gr.6 


* > 


• 




Reading 






Number of Students Promoted** 




67 


72 


237 


79 


• 83 


Title I students'from schools 
with terminate<Wudents 


Mean 
SD 


9 23 
33 77 


10 62* 

32.00 


1 2^44* 
3136 


6.30 
37 03 


8.46 
29.55 . 


Title I students from 
the general sample 


Mean 
S D 


4 65 
32 15 " 


22 61* 
32 57 


5 33 
31.66 


7 Of) 
36 21 


-0.50 
30.86 


Year 1 students who were 
promoted in Year 2 to a 
grade with no QE program 


Mean 
S D 
N 


-43 57* 
32 93 
65 


\3 84* 
29 14 
68 


-3 75 
30 42 
233 


-2 03 
34 11 

76 

. 9- 


-9.6'0* 

25.31 

78 


Regular students from schools 
with terminated students 


Mean 
SD' 


-22 55* 
31 49 


6 76 
31 82 


-19 28* 
31 24 


-11 90* 
36 11 


-5.61 
28 49 


Regular students from 
the general sample ' 


Mean 
SD 


-21 00* 
31 66 


4,04 
31 55 


-15 75* 
31 25 


-14 16* 
35.49 


-9.24* 
28 5Q 










Math 






Number of Students Promoted** 




97 " 


74 


67 


64 


66 


Title I students from schools 
with terminated students 


Mean 
SD 


4.61 
44.59 


4 06 

35.92 


3 58 
40.17 


-13*42 
43.77 


-17.61 
50.46 


Titlp 1 ^tudpnK from *■ 
the general sample 


Mean 
SD. 


-15.73* 
46.23 


-2.85 
35 83 


7.88 
40.00 


f -9 45 
43.00 


-18*11* 
51.06 


Year 1 students who were 
promoted in Year 2 to a 
grade with no CE program 


Mean 
S.D. 
N 


1 O 1 *7 * 

-I o.l 7 
43 35 
93 


-11.08 
35.22 
69 


4 74 
37.84 
65 


1 A "id* 

— 1 4. 
38.73 
64 


-4. J J 
50.15 
63 * 


Regular students from schools 
with germinated students 


Mean 
SD. 


-22 3'3* 
45.77 


-22.82* 
36 02 


-14.95* 
< 40 26 


-32.81* 
45.64 


— t 

-26.69* 
51.00 


Regular stifdents from 
the general sample ♦ 


Mean ; 
S.D 


-19 47* 
, 47.10 


-22.67* 
3j.69 


-16 33* 
39 98 


-30 55* 
45.26 


-34 65* 
51.06 



•Significant at or beyond ihe 05 level - 
••The sample sizes are tor ihe number of students upon whom the regression models were imposed In the cases of the same students, where 
5 Ve^r 2 data are imposed onto the Year. 1 model, attrition ^as reduced the numbers shghlly, so they are reported separately in the middle section 
of eacrfTOb- table By the same token, the t-lesl for the means of the same students m Year 1 and ^ear 2 are dependent tests, unlike all the 
other which are independent ^ ~ 



Table C-13 

ftesidualized ReacTing and Math Cain $cores from Year 2 for StudeYits Who Lost 
Other-Federal CE When Prdmoted to a Grade With No CE Program, by Grade 



Group From Which Regression 
Model Was Developed**** 



\ • 



Gr.2 



Gr.3 



Gr.4 



Gr.5 



Gr.6 



Number of Students Promoted* 

7 • 



Reading 

2 * 38 32 



33 



Other-Federal CE 'students 
from the general sample 


V 


Mean 
S D 


41 .52 
47.11 


- —l If) 
12.28 


19 71 

\ L, / I 

4$ 83 


lb \j2. 
46.21 


7 75 
49 52 * 


Year 1 students who were 
profnoted in 'Year 2 to a 
■ gra$e with no*CE program 

~? 




Mean 

S D. 
N 


31.91 
32.17 
3 


27.00 
18.18 

2 " 


S15 
29 38 

5r~ 


-14 25 
41 24 
30 


-20 04 
34.19 
33 


Regular students from schools 
wir|i terminated students 




Mean 
S D 


17.52 
45 45 


1087* 
1.46 


-10.22 
36 04 


-1 1 28 
42 78 


-11 16 
40 66 


Regular students from 
th^ general sample 




Mean 
S D 


18.96* 
■ 45 96 


5 52 
5 06 


-6 70 
36 07, 


-13 79 
41.42 


-15 03* 
40 89 


1 . 








\ 

0 


Math 






Number of Students Promoted* V 






3 


B3 


38 


31 



Other-Federal CE students 
fro/n the general sample 



Mean 
S.D. 
\ 



-4.98 * 
15 65 



-8.14 
54.54 



41.27* 
57.34 



Year 1 students who were 
pr< imoted in Year 2 to a 
gride with no CE program 



Mean 
S.D 



- 8.44 
43 47 
72 



-11 21 
41.67* 
36 



1J3.66 
50.18 
31 



Regular students from schools 
wfth terminated students 

Regular students from 
the general sample 



Mean 

S.D. 

Mean 
S D. 



-26.66* 
5.57 

-22.59 
4.56 



,-25.73 
48.43 

-26 52* 
48.26 



18.34* 18.16 
52-71- / 49.06 

10.02 
49 11 




7^ 



'Significant at or beyond the OS level^ 

••The sample sizes are for the numbers of students upon whom the regression models were imposed In theY 
• Year 2 data are imposed onto the Year 1 model, attrition has reduced the numbers slightly, so they are red* 

\ 'ST" °L u u Me BV lhe Mm€ ,oken - ,he Hes,s fof the m «os of the same students ,„ Year 1 and Y<£r 
f all the others which are independent' % 

. upo r whK ; h ^ W«»on model should have been computed or the group upon which it was imp* 

1 No mo * 1 w i? developed for the group 'Other- Federal CE Students from schools with terminated students 
f were selected there were no students tn this group (see Chapter 1 for exact selection procedures) 



» ofthe^amfiustudents, where 
EjgCseparateiyNn the middle 
2 are dependent tests, unlike 

ree or fewer members 
ause" by the way the groups 



Table C-14 



Residualized Reading and Math Cain Scores from Year 2 for Students Who' Lost State/Local 
When Promoted to a .Grade With No CE Program, by Grade t 



Group From Which Regression 














Model Was Developed"* 




Gr.2 


Gr.3 


Gr.4 


Gr.5 

• 


Gr.6 


- * \ 


i' 






Reading 






Number of Students promoted** / 




• 2, * 


55 . 


' 66 


21 ~" 


T7 

# 


State/ Local CE students from 


Mean 


-2.98* 


5.81 


13 26* 


20.40* 


37.99* 


the general sampf^ 


S.D 

—j 


34.30 . 


33.90 


38.55 


34.10 


29.87- 


Year 1 students who were \ 


Mean 


-6.32 ^-9.24 


5.65 


-5.30 


-9.59 


promoted in Year 2 to a 


S.D. . ^ 


22.62 


. 33.38 


42.44 v 


32 65 


51.09 „, 


' grade with no CE prograrar 




21 


52 


62 

— 3" 


20 


17 s 



Regular students from schools 
Avttb terminated students 

Regular students from 

the general sample 



Mean 
SD . 



-14 61 
34 25 

-1493 
34 27 



-3 27 
33.94 

-4.79 
33 86 



-6.87 
38 75 

-3.33' 
38 76 



2 24 
39 64 



12.82 
33.05 




Number of Students Promojed** 



47 



65 



* Math 

53 



1 ^- 

State/Local CE students from . 
the general sample 


# 

Mean 

!VL 




9 43 
34 90 


5.20 
34 88 


\ 6.49 

1 37.42 
/» » 


22.12 
27.63 


13.55 
40 83 


Year T^fudents who were 
promoted in Year 2 to a . 
% gracfe with no CE program * 


Mean 
S.D 
• *N 


23.56* 
29 75 
46 ■ 


-2 09 
25.11 
63 


% 21 01* 
** 35.60 
49 * 


-21 11 
33.94 


24.00 
50.08 
6 



Regular students from schbols 
with terminated students 

/Regular students from 
the general sample 



Mean ' 
SD. 

Mean 
S.D. 



3.05 
'32 52 



-18.66* 
30.38 



-5.05 
38.45 



-9.92 
29 93 , 



4 40 
45.20 



8 45 -18 95*. ' -4 68 
32.79 29 66 « 39.02 



-6.59 -3 64 
29 40 44.92 



•Significant at or beyond the 05 level * * 

••The sampleiiA* are for the numbers of students upon whom the regression models were imposed. In the cases of the same, students, where 
Year 2 data a\e imposed onto the Year 1 model, attrition has reduced the numbers slightly, so they are reported separately in the middle section 
of each sub»fi|ble By th^same token, the t-tests for the means of the same students in t Year 1 and Year 2 are dependent tests, unlike all the 
' others which ire independent , 

•••No roodelwas developed for the group 'State/ Local CE Students from schools with terminated students because^by the Way the groups were 
selected, there were no students in this groiip (see Chapter 1 for exact selection procedures) 

. * v * * * ' - 
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Table C-15 



Residutlized Math Gain Scores from Year 2 for Students Who Lost Title I CE When ^ 
4 Lo^Funding, by Grade (No School Lost Title j Riding) ' j 



ScKql/ 







— * 










Group From Which Regression 














Model Was Developed 




ur. 2 




Gr.4 


Cr.| 


G7T6 








Math* " 




• 


Number of Student** * 




. 56 


88 


58 


' '46 ~ 


.66 


Title I students from schools 


Mean 


*" 1281 


26 62* 


-5.61 


S.90 


. t 

9.52". 


'With ftrmina t w\ ctiirlontc 
wiui ici 1 1 in jdltru MUUcllo 

Titlp 1 <itudpnte frnm 

1 III V • 31U VJt lllJ II \Jl 1 1 




JU.4/ 


37,62 


47.69 


39.45 . 


44.50 


Meah 




19.37* 


' -1.69 ^ 


15.^5* 


4 7o 


the general sample 

* 


S.D 


30.02 


* 37 73 


% 47.17 


x i9 21 


38.58 


Year 1 students who in Year 2 


Mean 


^2%06' 


^ 22 pi* 


-21.69*- 


-0.80 


0 64 * 


were in a. school that ♦ 


S D. 


30.17 


S 36 Q±« 


37 05 


33 95 


41 01 * 


lost CE funding 


/ 


52 


84 ' 

p 


53 t\\45 . m 


6* " 


Regular students from schools 


.Mean 


f 

-5.91 


— ' tr 

0"07>" 


-26 38* 


-12.14 


-372 


with terminated students 


S.D 


29 97 


37 53 


46.07 


41.64 
t 


"36.61 


Regu far Students from ■ 


Mean 


0.80 


-1.11 


-27.16* 


0 -V40 


^-11.77*< 


the general sample 


S.D 


30 16 


37 98* 


46 IS 


> 40.65. 
J , 


>r 38 58 * 



Significant at or beyond the 05 level * ' • 

The sample sizes are for the numbers df*students upon whom the regression models were imposed In the cases, of the san* students, where 
Year 2 data are imposed onto the Year t model, attrition has reducetijhe numbers slightly, so they are reported^eparately in me middS'section 
of the table By the same token, the t-test for the means of the same students in Year 1 and Year 1 .are dependent tests, unlike all the otherv 




i*ch are independent 
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Table C-16 



R4siduali;ed Reading and Math Gain Scores from Year 2 for Students Who Lost 
Other-Federal <GE When School Lost Funding, by Grade 



Group From Which Regression 
Model Was Developed*"* 


> 


♦ 

^ Gr,2 


Gr,3 


Gr.4 - 


Gr\5 


Gr.6 




- 






* Reading 


• 




Number of Students** 




' 90 


88 


39 - 

✓ 


27 


22 


' Other-Federal CE students 
from the'generaUample 


* 

Mean 
S.D 


5.59 
35. IS 


1.40 
26.26 


- 8 79 
46.41 
1 — 


43.00 
47.10 


2970 
60.01 


Year 1 students who in 
Year 2 were in a school '* * 
that lost CE funding 


Mean 
' S.D. 
N 


-3.82 
' 33.02 
86 


-15 94* 

26.02 
84 


- 3.81 
27.31 
36 


-2.15 
'27.62 
25 


4.07 
25.19 
18 


"Regular students from schools 
with terminated students 


• Mean 
S D 


-14.20* 
31 75 


-7 85* 
27.10 


-15 79* 
34 43 


-8.84 
33 68 


(K4 

32.90 


Regular students from \ 

the general sample 

% f 


Mean 

; so' 


-14 08* 
32 57 


-5 72 
26.12 


-12:27** 
34 44 


-10 03 
31 63 


-3 46 
32.83 


Number^of Students** 


• , V . 


7 


T 

18 


Math 

0 * 


20 




Other-Federal CE students^ 
from' the general sample 


-* , 

Mean 
S.D 


„ 24.24 
40.10 


18.54 
36.19 


*> * 


23.41 
27.fc0 


32.90* 
61.-90 


'YeaVl students who in ¥ 
Year 2 were in a school 
that lost CE funding 


Mean 
S.D 
- f N 


2679 
36731 
6 


0.58 
22.11 
16 


-24.74 
34.85 
15 


12.79 
, 24 36 
19 

i 


1 — 

-3.45 
42.93 

24 ♦ 


— *~* ; 

Regular students from schools 
• with terminated sjudents ' 


Mean 
S.D. 


r -3.45 * 
) 3S.84 


. -8.46 
' 38.00 


-34.30* 
41.05 


-9.85 
37.54 


3.56 
47.02 


Regular-students from 
the general sample 


Mean 


-0.72 
' 32.83 


-8.92 
36.93 


-32.24* 
40 34 


6.47 
36.83- 


t1 1 88* 

46.91' 
e 



1 



•Significant at or beyond the 05 level 

••The sample sizes are for the numbers of students upon whom the regression tnodels are imposed In the cases of the same students, whefe 
Year 2 data are rmposed onto trte,Year 1 model, attrrtion has reduced the numbers slightly, so they- are' reported separately tn the middle 
section of each sub-table By the same token, the t-tests for the means of the same students in Year 1 and Year 2 are dependent tests, unlike 
all the others which a re independent % " ' 

^•'The group on which the regression model should have been computed or the group upon which it was -imposed had three or f^ewer cases 
••••No model was developed for the group Othef-Rederal CE Students from schools with terminated students because, by the'way the groups 
were selected, there wefe no students in this group (see Chapter 1 for. exact selection procedures*- 
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Table.C-17 



Residualized Reading and Math Cain- Scores from Year 2 for Students Who Lost State/Local 
CE When Their School. Lost Funding, by Crade 



Group From Which Regression 
Model Was Developed*** 




Gr.2 


gJ 


Gr.4 


Gr.5 


Gr.6 


( Number of Students** 




180 


215 


Reading 

177 

i 


150 


« 78 


State/Local CE students from , 
the general sample 


Mean 

- S.D.' 


-0 39 
41.10 


-1 30 
30.62 


14 27* 
42 10 


1 1 46* 

33 08 


15 ?6* 
34.25 


Year 1 students who in 
Year 2 were in a school 
. that lost CE funding >y 


Mean * 
S D. 
N 


-10 57* 
163 


-5 98* 

1/ d4 
203 


16.41* 
31 99 
168 


-1 53 X 
34.87 
143 


9*21 
29 47 
75 


Regular students from schools ' 
wrtf) terminated students 


Mean 
S.D , 


-13 01* 
39 69 


-11 33* 
31.49 


-5.53 
42 06 


-7t?3* 
32 84 


^1 69 
36 09 


Regular students ftom - 
the general sample 


Mean < 
S.D 


-12 48* 
40 02 


'-1/.03* 
30 67 


-1 97 
42.07 • 


-10 52* 
,31 86 


-5 12 
3*6.24 




* 






Math 






Numbe^of Students** 




149 


76 


114 


126 


60 


State/Local CE students from 
"the general* sample 


Mean 

S.D. 


6 55- 
. 44.62 


2 19 
41.14 


. 8-,79 
. 40.44 


15.18 
36 6$ 


8.77 
49.71 * 


Year 1 students who in * 
Year 2 werern a school' 
that lost CE funding 


. Mean 
S.D. 
N - 


6.93 
41.74 
137 


-12.04 
35.06 
74 


22.16* 
42.80 


-1.71 
-35.24 
.118 


16.82* 
36.24 . 
58 


Regular students from schools 
with terminated students 


Mean 
SD 


K-4.99 
v 43.40 


-22 26* 
38.73 ' 


-8.57 
3939 

c: * 


-10.45* 

38.22 


-1.18 
47.77 


Regular students from s 
the general sample • 


Mean 
S.D. • 


0.17 
43.25 


-22.71* 
38.69 


-9.52**3 
39.65 


r-8.16 

37.86 


-9 J 7 « 
47 88 



"Significant at or beyond the 01 level — 

"The sample sizes are for the numbers of students upon whom the regression models are imposed In the cases'of the sa^e students'where 
Year 2 data are imposed onto the Year 1 model, attrition has reduced the numbers slightly, so they are reported separately ,n the middle 
section of each sub-table By the same token, the wests for the means of the same students ,n Year 1 and Year 2 aredependent tests unlike 
all the others which are independent V ^ ,ras ' un " Ke 

"No model was developed for the group 'State/local CE students from schools with terminated students' because, by the way the groups were 
selected, there were no students ,n this group (see Chapter 1 for exact selection procedures) , 
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Table D-1 

4 

Significant Predictors of Year 1 Reading Achievement Growth for Three Kinds of Students Terminated from CE Programs 





Service Items as Predictors' 




■\ 

Service Composites as Predictors 




Grade* 

(N) " 


Significant 
Predictors 


Variance 
Accounted For 


Grade* 

(N) 


JlKiiiiivalll 

Predictors 


Variance 
Accounted For** 






Students No Longer Qualified for CE 






2 

(351) 


Hours with a reading tutor 
Amount of individualized instruction 
Teacher experience and training 
Special teacher, 7 or more students 


.014 • 

.OH 

.016 

.on 






• 

• 


3 

(551) 


Non-programmed independent study 
Programmed independent study 
Hours with reading tutor 


.016 
.009 
m " .007 


None 


* 




4 

(445) 


Regular teacher, 1 to 6 students 
Paid aide, 1 to 1 0 students 


.017 
.01/ 






♦ 


6 

(412) 

*■ 


•Regular teacher, 14 to 20. students 


v ,011 




V 


• 




• 


Students Promoted to a 


Grade With No CE Program 




2 

(31) 


Hours with a reading tutor 
i 


.129 


2 

(31) 


Cost of services offered 


.200 


3 

(48) 


Summer intellectual experience 
Regular teacher, 1 to 6 students 


■210' 
.08p 


3 

(48) 


Summer intellectual experience 


210 


4 

(147) 


Paid aide, 1 to IX) students 
Regular teacher/ 7 to 1} students 


.038 ' 
.027 


- X . < 






5 

(135) 
6 

(117) 


Teacher ex perienteric! training 


.0^6 








Regular teacher, 1 4 to 20 students 


.06/ 




« 






* 










12* > 


t 

* 


l 
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Table D-1 (Continued) 



4 









School Lost Funding for CE Program 








2 

(41) 


c 

Individualization of instructionr 


,187 


2 

(41) 


Cost of resources offered 


112 




3* 
(72) 


Hours with a reading tutor 


.071 


(72) 


Summer intellectual experience 


066 




' 5* 
(85) 


Teacher experience and training 


♦ .125 




- 






" 6 
(105) 


, Non-programmed independent study 
. Regular teacher, 7 to 13 students 


.051 
.038 









•When gra^e is not listed, there were no service variables that entered the regression aquation at or beyond the 05 level 
"Proportion of variance reduction in residualized gain score (i e , with pretest taken jwt) as'each new variable is entered in a stepwise regression. 



Table D-2 

Significant Predictors of Year 1 Math Achievement Growth for Three Kinds of Students Terminated from CE Programs 
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Service liems as Predictors 






Service Composites as Predictors 


f 


Grade* 

(NX 


Significant 
Predictors * 


Variance 
Accounted Ar** 


Grade* 

(N) 


Significant 

Predictors 1 


Variance 
Accounted For** 






Students No Longer 


Qualified for CE 






2 

' (147) 
3 

(175) 


Programmed independent study 
Regular teacher, 1 to 6 students 
Special teacher, 7 or more students 


* :03a 

.030 
.025 


2 

• (147) 

* 


Total Instruction time offered 


.030 


4 

(216) 


V 0 

Special teachec, 1 to 6 students 
Regular teacher, 14 to 2Q, students 
Programmed 'independent study 
Non-programmed independent study 
Special teacher, 7 or more students ' 


.038 
.022 
' *" .020 
.018 
* .028 




» 

V 




(186) 
6 

(225) 


Regular teacher, 7 to 1 3 students 0 
Teacher experience and training 
f t 
Hot^rs with a math tutor 


.052 . 
..027 

.044 






>• 

12^ 
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Table D-2 (Continued) 



L 



Students Promoted to a 4 Crade with No CE Program 



(30i 
3 

OS) 
4 

(45) 
5 

(64) 
6 

(132) 



Regular teacher, 1 4 to 20 students 
Individualization of instruction 

Regular* teacher, 14 to 20 students 

Teacher experience and training 
Summer math experience 
Regular teacher, 1 to 6 students 



Summer math experience 
Teacher experience and training 



.145 
.190 

.110 

,181 
.119 
.153 



.031 
031 



6 

(132) 



Summer math experience 



.031 



School Lost Funding for CE Program 



2 

<*37) 



3 

(39) 
4 

1120) 
5 

(108) 
6 

(54) 



Hours with a math tutor 

Regular teacher, 1 4 to 20 students 

Summer math experience 
v Individualization of instruction 
Regular teacher, 1 to 6 students 

Nb*M)rogrammed independent study 

Summeh- intellectual experience 



Teacher experience and training 
Regular teacher, 1 to 6 students 

Teacher experience and training 
Special teacher, 1 to 6 students 
Programmed independent study 



.126 
.184 
.-086 
.116 
.070 
.064 

.129 



.054 
.033 

.062 
.059 
.132 



3 

(39) 
4 

(120) 



J. 



Summer intellectual experience 
Cost of resources offered 



.129 



.140 



\ 



•When grade is not listed, there were no service variables that entered the regression equation at or beyond the .05 level / 
•Proportion of variance reduction in residualized gain score (i.e., with pretest taken out) as each new variable is entered in a stepwise regression 
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Significant Predictors of Year 2 Reading Achievement Growth for Three Kinds of Students Terminated 

from Reading CE'Programs Because They Were No Longer Qualified 
: : i , 





Service Hems as Predictors 




Service Composites as Predictors 


Gr*de* 

(N) 


Significant 
* « ' Predictors . . ' 


Variance 
Accounted For** 


Grade* 

• t (N) 


Significant Variance 
Predictors Accounted For** 

« 






Studenls No Longer Qualified for Title 1 




2 

(305) 


Non-programmed independent study 
Individualization of instruction 
Regular teacher, 21 or more students 


.016 
.013 
. .015 






• 3 
M355) 


Special teacher, 7. err more students 
Regular teacher, 7 to 13 students 
Teacher experience and training 


.023 • 

011 

.016 




\ 


4 

(308) 


Regular teacher, 14 to 20 students 
Special teacher, 7 or more students 


- 022 
.013 


4 

(308) 


'Cost of resources offerd .018 


5* 

(247) 


Summer intellectual experience 
Teacher experience and training 
Special teacher, 7 or more students * 
Individualization of instruction 

i ** 


*** ' .056 
.031 
.028 
.015 


5 

U47f 


Summer intellectual experience .056 


4 6 
(193) 


Teacher experience and training 
Paid aide, 1 to 1 0 students 


.048 
.019 


6r 

(193) 


Cost of resources offeree! .022 


0 




i 7 ; ■ * 

Students No Longer Qualified for Other-Federal CE 


2 ' 
(22) ' 


Individualization of instruction 
Hours wjth a reading tutor » 


.203 
,297 






3 

(31) 


Regular teacher, 7 to 13 students 
Summer reading experience 


.153 
.151 

• ■» 






5 

(17) 


Non.programmed independent study 


.345 


5 

(17) 


Cost of resources offered .408 


6 

(25) 


Regular teacher, 14 to 20 students** 


.184 


♦ 


12 



n r 



















> — „ ' ? 




"r }:.-■.. :■• . 




r 


- 








• 






• 


- "* ■ ' ' 

Table D-3 (Continued) <• • 










7* 

Students No Longer Qualified for State/ Local CE 


/ 

/ 

-* - s . 




3 

/I 1C\ 

U 1 3/ 

4 

uol; 


Regular teacher, 14 to 20 students 
raiu aiae, i to i u stuaerjts 

Individualization of instruction 
Non-programmed independent study 


. .062 
• .040 

' .054 
• '.029 


% (~ . ' • / 

9 1 




5 

(70) 


Special leacher, I to 6 students 
Summer intellectual experience ■ * 


.Q89 
.096 


5 | Sumrtfcr intellectual. eVperiprtee 

' • ■ < 70 > • 1 ; - 






6 

(34) 


Hours with a reading tutor 
Regular teacher, I to 6 students 
Special teajmer, 7 or more students 


, .425 - 
• t .117 
.067 


'6 14 *- \ Cost of resources offered 
(34) A ■ 


1 

.jjO 

• <» 0 



•When grade is not listed, there were no service variables that entered the regression equation at or beyond the 05 leve^, 

•Proportion of variance reduction in residualized gain score (i e.. with pretest taken out) as each new vanable is entered in j steoWi ^egression. 
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Table D-^ 



Significant Predictors of Year 2 Math Achievement Growth for Three Kinds of Students Terminated 





Service Items as Predictors 


Service Composites a*s Predictors 




Grade* 

(N) 


Significant 
Predictors 


Variance 
Accounted For** 


Grade* Significant 
(N) ^ Predictors 


Vol 

Accounted For** 




• 


Students No Longer 


Qualified for Title 1 




2 

(131) 


Hours with a math tutor 

rvtrguidr icdLner, mo I j SlUOentS 


117 
.049 


2 Cost of resources offered 
(131) 


069 ^ 


3 

(120) 


Teacher experience and training 


067 




•S 


S 

(132) 


Paid aide, l\o 1 a students J 
Regular teachex^2 1 or more students 


.031 ' 
.038 * 


\ 

6 Cost of resources offered 
(104) 




6- 
(104) 


Hours with a math tutor 

Pp<7lllar tPafhpr 1 tr\ (\ ctuHontc 
iNCguidl icdMlCi, 1 IU O SlUUcniS 

Paid aide, 1 to 10 students 


.284 
.048 
.083 


.116 




• \ 


Students No Longer Qualified forjOther-Federal CE 




2 
6 

(11) 


•Special teache/, 1 to 6 students 
Regular teacher, 1 to fc students 


403 
659 


2 Cost of resources offered 
(19) 

v . 6 Cost of resources offered 
(11) 


254 
' 782 






1 ? — 

Students No Longer Qualified for State/Local CE 




4 

(114) 


Special teacher, 1 to 6 students 
Non-programfned independent study 


.045 
.047 


4 Summer intellectual experience 
(114) 


.043 


5 

(70) 


Regular teacher, 1 to 6 students 
Teacher experience and training 


.059 
.065 


5 Total instruction time offered 
(70)* 


.127 



131 



•When grade is not listed, there were no service Variables that entered the regression equation at or beyond the 05 level 
••Proportion of variance reduction in residualiied gain score (i e , with pretest ta*en out) as each new variable "is entered in a stepwise regression 
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• < Table D-5 _ 

Significant Predictors of Year 2 Reading Achievement Growth for Three Kinds of Students Terminated* 
from Reading CE Programs Because They Were Promoted to a Grade with No CE Program * 





Service Items as Predictors 




Service Composites as Predictors 




Grade* 

(N) 


Significant 
' Predictors 


Variance 
Accounted For" 


Grade 9 Significant 
(N) ^ Predictors 


Variance 
Accounted For # * 




- 


Students Promoted Out of Title 1 




- 4 

(221) 


Individualization of instruction 


.034 


* • 

* None 




(39) 


Teacher experience and training 
Special teacher, 1 to 6 students 
Hours with /GJHJingHutor 

; ■ ■ 


J 28. 
• 125. 
I .088 , 










Students Promoted Out of Other-Federal GE ■ 




4 

(27). 


Regular teacher, 1 td^6 students 
Special teacher, 7 or more students 


.254 
.123 


4 Cost of resources offered 
£7) 


.318 


5 

(12) 


Hours with a reading tutor 


_ .538 

t 




—4- 


A 




StudentsVromoted 6ut of State/Local CE 




2 

(12) 


Programmed independent study 


.598 






3 

(46) 


Special teacher, 7 or more students 

Regular teacher, 1 to 6 students 

U- ¥ 


. .095 
.088 






5 

(19) 


Paid aide, 1 to- 1 0 students 
Non-programmed independent study .„ 


.567 
.146 


None 


t 


6 

(14) 


Regular teacher, 7 to 1 3 students \ 


.433 


' 0 


\ 



ER1C33 



•When grade not listed, there were no service variables that entered the regression equation at or beyond the 05 level. 
•Proportion ol variance reduction in residualized gain score <i e, with pretest taken out) as each new variable is entered in a stepwise regression. 
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Table D-6 



Significant Predictors of Year 2 Math Achievement Growth for Three Kinds of Students Terminated 
from Math CE Programs Becadse They Were Promoted to a Grade With No CE Program 



Grade* 

(N) 



Service Hems as Predictors , 



Significant 
Predictors 



* Variance 
Accounted For** 



Service Composites as Predictors 



Grade* 

<IM) 



Significant 
Predictors 



Variance 
Accounted For** 



(64) 
4 

(61) 

5. 
(48) 

6-, 
(47) 



Paid aide, 1 to 10 students n 

Regular- teacher, 7 to 13 students 
Programmed independent study 

Regular teacher,; 1 to 6 students 



Individualization of instruction 
Regular teacher, 14 to 20 students 



.Students Promoted Out oi-Title I 

.072 



168 
.124 

.155 



None 



.243 
.074 



4 Nprvprogrammed independent study 
(72) * Special teacher, 7 or more students 



Students Promoted Out of Other-federal Ct ' 

.174 / 



.094 



None 



* 4 
(48) 



Paid aide, 1 to 10 students 



s ¥ Student Promoted Out of State/local CE 

.083 



5 

(8) 



, Total instruction time offered 



.643 - 
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'^Z^Z tale * were "o service va&bte that ejifered the regress.cn equate at or beyond <he .05 level. 
Propor„on of vanance reducon ,„ res-doal.ied gam score (,.e., w,th pretest taken out) a^each new variable-is entered in a s.epw,se regression". 
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Table D-7 

Significant Predictors of Yea* 2 Reading Achievement Growth for Two Kinds qf Students Terminated 
from Reading CE Programs Because Their Schools Lost Funding for CE Programs 





Service Items as Predictors 


* Service Composites as Predictors 




Grade* 

IN) 


Significant 
• Predictors 


Variance 
J Accounted For** 


Crade* Significant Variance 
(N) Predictors Accounted For**' 




Students in Schools That Lost Other-Federal CE Funding 




2 

(88) 


-Regular teacher,, 21 or more students- 
Regular teacher, 1 to 6 students 
Summer reading experience 
Summer intellectual experience 
Non-programmed independent study 
Special teacher, 1 to 6 students 


.131 
.044 
.044 
.107 
.038 
.038 


* • 

* * 


< 


3 

(84) 


Teacher experience and training 
Special teacher, 1 to 6 students 


.225 
.568 


3 Cost of resources offered 
(84) Total instruction time offered 


.055 
.068 


4 

(33) 


Regular teacher,, 1 4 to 20 students 




Summer reading experience 

«• 


0.46 






Students in Schools That Lost State/Local CE Funding * 




2 

(137) 
3 


Individualization of instruction 
Regular teacher, 1 4 to 20 students 
Hours with a reading tutor 
Regular teacher, 1 to 6 students 


, .273^ 
.066 ^ 
.020 
.038 ' 


2 ' Total instruction time offered 
(137) ^ Summer intellectual experience 


.088 
.026 


(146) 


* 


• 


* ' 4 Cost of resources offered 
(123) 


.035 


' 5 

m) 


Teacher experience and training 


.045 


> 


■4 


6 

(34) 


Regular teacher,, 21 or more students 


„ .150 ' + m 
> s 

0 







•When grade is not listed, there were no service variables that entered the regression equation at or beyond the OS level. 
••Proportion of vanance reduction in residualized gain score (i.e., with pretest tajcen out) as each new variable is entered in 
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a stepwise regression 



N 
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133 



Table D-8 * F - 

Significant Predictors of Year 2 Math Achievement Growth for' Three Kinds of Students Terminated 

from Math CE Programs Because Their Schools Lost Funding for CE Programs - K 

v 





Service Items as Predictors 


Service Composites as Predictors 




Grade* 

(N) 


Significant 
Predictors 


Variance 
Accounted For** 


Grade* Significant \ 
(N) Predictors 


Variance 
Accounted For** 




¥ 


Students in Schools That Lost Title 1 Funding H 










2 Total instruction time offered 
(30) Cost of resources offered 


.176 
.160 


4 

(57) 


Individualization of instruction 
Hours with a math tutor 


' .320 
.054 


4r Cost of resources offered 
(57) 


.085 


5 

(40) 


Regular teacher, 2 1 or more students 

* 9 


.104 


5 Cost dffesources offeflW 
(40) Summer intellectual experience 


. 102 
' .092 


6 

(60) 


Hours with a math tutor 

* 


u .073 v 

i { 










Students in Schools That Lost Other-Federal CE Funding 




4 

(14) 


Programmed independent study 
Regular teacher, 1 to 6 students 


.345 • 
.317 


None 


> 






Students in Schools That Lost State/Local CE Funding 


■ \ 


2 

(125) 


raiu atoe, i to i u students 
Regular teacher, 1 4 to 20 students 


.125 
.075 


2 Summer math experience 
(125) - ^Total instruction time offered 


.077 
.058 


4 , 
(99) 


Non-programme^ independent study 
Regular teacher, 1 4 to 20 students 


.064 
.038 


* 4 Cost of resources offered 
(99) 


.083 


5 

(111) 


Programmed independent study r ' 
Non-programmed independent study 


.091 
.041 






(44) 


Summer math experience ♦ 
Regular teacher, 1 to 6 students 


.194 
.155 


6 Summer math experience 
(44) 


.194 



♦When grade i% not listed, Jhere were no service variables that entered the regression equation at or beyond the .05 level. • 
"Proportion of variance reduction in restdualized gam score (i e„ with pretest taken out) as each new variable is entered in a stepwise regression. 
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Table D-9 / 



Significant Predictors of Year 2 Reading Achievement Growth for SUiuents Terminated from Title I Reading CE in Year 2 Because 
' ■ They Were No Longer Qualified, by Grade and Year 1 Spring Quartiles 





Service Items as Predictors 






service composites as Predictors 




Grade* 

« (N) 


Significant 
Predictors 


Variance 
Accounted For** 


Grade* 

(N) 


Significant 
Predictors 


Variance 
Accounted For** 






Lowest Quartile 








2 

(48) 


Regular teacher, 21 or more students 
Individualization of induction 


.106' 
.098 








4 
(47) 


Non-programmed independent study 


j'06 

C ♦ 








5 

(57) 


Special teacher, 7 or more students 


■ 15 

i 












. (41) 


Summer intellectual experience 
Summer reading experience. 


.035 
. ' .107 


2 

(83) 


Individualization of instruction 
Regular teacher, 14 to 20 students 


Second Quartile 

, .121 
t .084 


5 

(58) - 

t 


a' • 

'A 


» 


3 

(82) 
5 

(58) 


Special teacher, 7 or more students 

Hdurs with a reading tutor 
Teacher experience and trainings 
Summer intellectual experience 


v 073 

V ; 

.233 
.089 
.060 


7 

^mmer reading experience 


" - ' .166 
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Table D-9 (Continued) 



o 
o 



2 

(92) 

0 

3 

(90) 



4 

(93) 
5 

(66) 
6 

(49) 



2 
(82) 

3 

(H2) 

' 4 
(92> 

: *5 . 
(66) 

6, 
(49) 



Summenreading experience 

Teacher 'experience and training 
Hours with a reading tutor 
Special teacher, 7 or more students 

Regular teacher, 14 to 20 students 
Hours with a reading tutor * 
Regular teacher, I td 6 students 



Programmed independent study 
Summer intellectual experience 

Regular teacher, 7 to 13 students 

individualization of instruction 
Special teacher, 7 or more students 

Individualization of instruction 
Regular tfeacher, 7 to 13 students 
Paid aijje, 1 to 10 students 

Hours with a reading tutor 



.083 



Third Quart i I* 

2 

(92) 




.077 



.165 



(4» 

Highest Quartile 



,.079 
.049 

.050 



.087 
.066 

.098 
.082 
.05* 

^316 



I 

(82) 



4 

(92) 



Summer reading experience 



Summer intellectual experience 
Cost of resources offered 



Summer intellectual experien 



Cost of resources offered 



.083 




.122 
.072 



073 



.077 



•143 
ERIC 



•When grade is not listed, there were no service variables that entered the regression equation at or beyond the .05 level. 
••Proportion of variance reduction in restdualized gain score (i e., with pretest taken out) as each new variable is entered in a stepwise regression 
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Table 0-1 0 



Significant Predictors of Year 2 Reading Achievement Growth for Students Terminated from State/Local Reading CE 
* Programspin Year 2 Because They Were No Longer Qualified, by Grade and Year 1 Spring Quartiles 









Service Items as Predictors 






Service ComDOsitPs 2* PrpHirtore 








Grade* 

(N) 


Significant 
Predictors 

> 


Variance 
Accounted For ## 


Grade* 

(N) 


Significant 
Predictors 


. Variance 
Accounted For** 










Lowest Quartile 














• *\ 




2 

(20) 


Cost of resources offered 


.,128 






3 

(21) 


Regular teacher, 21 or more students 


,244 








o 




6 

(10) 


Regular teacher, 1 to 6 students • 
* «• 


.920 

r^^^^^Second Quartile 
.301 


6 

(10) 


Cost of resources offeree), 


.63*8 






3 

(25) v 


Regular teacher, 1 to 6 students 

> 


3 

(25) 


?ost of resources offered 


.340 ( 
V 






4 

(46) 


Special teacher, 7 or more students 


.143 












\5 
(16) 


Special teacher, 1 to 6 students 
Regular teacher, 21 or more students 


.659 
.113 


5 

(16) 


Cost of resources offered 


.311 




> 

V 


2 

0 (37) 


4 

Individualization of instruction 
Teacher experience and training 


#■ Third Quartile 

-.184 
.124 


2 

(37) 


Cost of <*j|sources offered 


.119 






4 

(42) 
6 

(9) 


^Regular teacher, 14 tO^O students 
Regular teacher, 14 to 20 students 


*t ■ 

.690 




* 




ERJC 


■5 


\ 

. 145 

^ V 

*> • 






T ■ 

*> 
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Table 0-10 (Continued) 





Highest Quartile ^ 




2 Special teacher, 1 to 6 students 
(38) Summer intellectual experience 


.137 

• U77 « 


- 


3 Summer intellectual experience 
(38) Teacher experience and training 


183 3 Summer intellectual experience 
. 124 (38) Total instruction time offered 


.183 
.170 


. 4 ^ Individualization of instruction 
(41) ^ . 


.104 


* 


6 Regular teacher, 14 to 20 students * 
(10) 


. ..809 > • 


< 


•When grade isjxx listed, there were no service variables that entered the regression equation at or beyond the .05 level - • „ r 
•♦Proportion of vanance reduction in residualized gain score (i.e., with pretest taken out) as each new variable is entered in a stepwise regression. ^ 




( ■ 


* - 

* 

9 





Table D-11 , . * 

\ 

Significant Predictors of Year 2- Math Achievement Growth for Students Terminated from Title I Math CE in Year 2 
. Because They Were No Longer Qualified, by Grade and Year 1 Spring Quartiles • 



> 


J Service Items as Predictors 






Service Composites as Predictors 


Grade* 

(N) 


* ' Significant 
' Predictors 


Variance ^ 
• Accounted For** 


Grade* 

(N) 


Significant Variance 
— Predictors Accounted For** 






Lowest Quartile 


2' 
(38) * 


1 

Total instruction time offered .12& 


3 

(35) 


Teacher experience and training 
Special teacher, 7 or more students 


.276 
- .094 






4 

(21) 


Regular teacher, 21 or more students 
* 


.216 


» ( 
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Table D-11 (Continued) 





• h I; ■ 


Second Quart! le 




4. 




2 

(34) 


Hours with a math tutor 
Regular teacher, 7 to 1 3 students 
Summer intellectual exp&cience 
Summer math 'experienced 
Teacher experience and training 
» Paid aide, 1 to 1 0 students 


.215 
.199 
.077 

•132 ^ 
.111 * • 1 
^ .040 


2 

(34} 

pi 


* Total instruction time offered 


.256 


3 

(28) 


Special teacher, 7 of more students 


.174 r~ • 


i 


• 




4 

(49) 


* Programmed independent study 
Summer" math experience *V 


.081 ' , 
.089 








6 

(10) 


Non -programmed' independenTstudy 
Regular teacher, 7 to 13 students 


.680 
- .178 


6 

(10) 


Summer math experience 


.435 


"(37) 


• * 


Third Quartile 








Paid aide, 1 to* 10 students 


* .407 


2 

(37) 


CYlQt nf rACrtiirr'PC -vifferorl 




4 

(69). 


Regular teacher,, 1 to 6 students 
Regular teacher, 21 or mor£ students 


.068 
- .100 








6 

(18) 


Paid tutor, 1 to 1 0 students 

•** 


.342 

Highest Quartile 


6 . 
(10) 


Total instruction time offered 
Summer math experience 


.347 
-.236 


' 2 
(22) 


« 

Non-programmed independent study 
Special teacher, 7 or more students 
Rfegular teacher, J to 13 students 

Programmed independent study 


te .397 
.195 
.153 

» 


■ 




V 


3 


.185 










' % 




4 

(85) 


/ Total instruction time offered 


.067 


(68) 


'Hours with a math* tutor 
Regular teacher, 1 to 6 students 
Paid aitte, 1 to *1 0 students 
Special teacher, 7 or more students 


.334 
.091 
..151 
.041 


6 

(68) 
• 


Cost of resources offered ' ' 


.149 



•When grade is not listed, there were no service variables 'that entered the regression equation at or beyond the .05 level. 
• •Proportion of vanance reduction in reskkialized gain score (i e„ with pretest taken out) as each new variable is entered in a stepwise regression. 
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Table D-12 



Significant Predictors of Year 2 Math Achievement Growth for Students Terminated from State/Local Math CE Programs in Year 2 

Because They Were No Longer Qualified, by Grade and Year 1 Spring Quartiles 



Service Items as Predictors 



Service Composites as Predictors 



Grade* 

(N) 



Significant 
Predictors 



' 3 

s 

J6) 



2 

(7) 
6 

(8) 



4 

(26) 
5 

(37)' 
(45) 



Teacher experience and training 
Regular teacher, > to 13 students 



Regular teacher, 1 to 6 students 
Regular teacher, 21 or more students 
'Regular teacher, 7 to 1 3 students 



V 

Special teacher,, 1 to 6 students 
Special teacher, 7 or more students 
"Teacher experience and training 



Variance 
Accounted For** 



Grade* 

(N) 



Significant 
Predictors 



Variance 
Accounted For** 



Lowest Quartile 

.293 

.809 

v Second Quartile 

'.876 
/ .105 
' .624 

Third Quartile 

Highest Quartile 

,166 

-.150 
.119 



None 



(7) 



6 

(5) 
None- 



Cost of resources offered^ 



Total instruction time offered 



.738 



.914 



•When graders not listed, there were no service vanables that entered the regression equation at or beyond the 05 level. 

•Proportion of variance reduction tn restdualized gain score d.e , with pretest taken out) as each new vanable is entered in a stepwise regression. 
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Table D-13 



Significant Predictors of Year 2 Reading Achievement Growth (Assessed Using Year 2 Pretests and Year 1 Change-Scores) for 
^dents Terminated from Three Kinds of Reading CE Programs in Year 2 Because They Were No Longer Qualified 





i Service Items as Predictors 


'\ — - 

Service Composites as Predictors 




Grade* 

(N) 


Significant 
Predictors 


Variance 
Accounted For** 


Grade* Significant 
(N) Predictors' f 


variance 
Accounted For ** N 


1 * 
(288) 


* * 

Non-programmed independent study 
Regular teacher, 14 to 20 students 


Students No Longer Qualified for Title 1 

.019 * / ^ 
.016 p / 


• 


3 . 
(345) 


Special teacher, 7 or more students 


.013 


/ 1 




4 

(293) 


Regular teacher, 14 to % 20 students 

Regular teacher, 21 or more students' 
*■ 


*■ .016 
.014 


* 




5 

(236) 


Summer intellectual experience 
Special teacher, 7 or more students 


.035 
* \ .030 


5 Summer intellectual experience 
(235) ' \ 


.035 


6* 
(184) 


Paid .aide, 1 to 1 0 students , 
Non-programmed independent study 
Summer intellectual experience^ 
Regular teacher, 1 -6 students 


.045 
* .027 
.024 
.021 


* 




2' 
(21) 


Individualization of instruction 
Hours with a reading tutor 


Students No Longer Qualified for Other-Federal CE 

.271 - " 

.222 < * . % 


1 


tft)) 


Regular teacher,, 7 to 13 students 


.262 






5 

(17) 

' 6 
(24) 


Non-programmed individual study 
Regular teacher, \| 4 to 20 students 


.358 * 


5 Cost of resources offered 
* (17) 7 


.325 



o 

1/1 



9 

ERIC 



153 



A 



154 



V 







Table D-13 (Continued) 


* • 


9 






« 

Students No Longer Qualified for State/Local CE * 




2 

(122) 


Paid aide, 1 to 10 student^ 


.636 2 
(122) 


Cost of resources offered 


. .039 x * 


3 

(110) 


Regular teacher, 14 to 20 students 
Paid aide, 1 to 1 0 students 


.081 
.037 


• * 

V 

0 / 

< 


X 


4 

i148) , 


Individualization of instruction * 


.058 * A 

• 






6 

<34) 


Regular teacher, 1 to 6 students 
Hours with a reading tutor 
Special teacher, 7 or more sti/dents 


.467 • 6 
.153 ' , * (34) 
.096 

» * *• 


Cost of resources drier ed 
« . i * 


.403 



•When grade is not listed, there were no service variables that entered the regression equation at or beyond tfte 05 level. 
'•Proportion of variance reduction in residualized gain score (i.e , with pretest taken out) as each new Variable is entered in a stepwise regression, 



V 



> 



o, 





• * 


*Table D-14 






Significant Predictors of Year 2 Math Achievement Growth (Assessed Using Year 2 Pretests and Year 1 Change-Scores) For Students 
Terminated from Three Kinds of Math CE Programs in Year 2 Because They Were No Longer Qualified 

i ! * ; | 


Service Items as Predictors Servi?e Composites as Predictors 


Grade* 

(N) 


Significant ^ 
Predictors 


Variance Grade* 
Accounted For** J (N) 


Significant Variance 
Predictors Accounted For** 






Students No Longer Qualified for Title 1 






2 

(122) 


Hours with a math tutor 
Special teacher, 1 to 6 students 


.154 *■ 2 
.053 (1.22) 


Cost of resources offered 


i n? 

. 1 uz 


4 


.Individualization of instruction 
Regular teacher, 1 to 6 students 
Special teacher, 1 to 6 students 
Hours with a math .tutor 


.056 4 
.052 (213) 
-.019 - 
.017 


Cost of resources offered 


.031 


1 ■ 5 
4*23) 


Regular teacher, 1 to 6 students 


.048 - 






' 6 
1100) 


ReguJaMeacher, 1 to 6 students 
Hours with a math tutor 
Programmed independent study 


.172 6 

.060 , , (100). 

.044 v ( 


Cost of resources offered 

X J 


1 HQ 






Students No Longer Qualified for Other-Federal CE 


• 


6 

- 711) 


Regular teacher, 1 -6 students 


.615 * 6 ' 
(11) 

I 


Cost of resources offered s 
Sammer math experience 


* .739 
.131 






Students No Longer Qualified for State/Local CE 


r 




3 

(43) 


Regular teacher, 1 to 6 students 


" .15J 


» 




c 

4 

■M105) . 


Summer intellectual experience 

* * 


.068 ' 4 
- (105) 

, . ' 5 
• , -1— - (68) 

— ^ : ■ i *■ 


Total instruction time offered 

Summer intellectual experience 
Totar instruction time offered " 


:071>t 
' 087 . , 



ERIC 



'When grade is not listed, there were no service variables* that entered the regression equation at or beyond trie ,05 l evel 
"Proportion of variance reduction in residualized gam score (i e,, with pretest and previous year's gam taken out Vis each new variable is entered 
in a stepwise regression <> ' 1/ / «. 

57 ■■ 



, 158 



Table D-15 



Significant Predictors of Year 2 Reading Achievement Growth (Assessed Using Year 2 Pretests and Yearl Change-Scores)4or 
Students, Terminated from Three Kinds of Reading CE Programs in Year 2 Because They Were Promoted to a Grade With No CE 





~ Service Items as Predictors 






Service Composites a< Predictors ^ 


Grade 

(N) 


Significant 
Predictors 


Variance 
Accounted For** 


Grade* 

. (N) 


Significant / Variance 
Predictors f Accounted For** 






Students Promoted Out of Title 1 




3 

(64) 


Regular teacher, 1 to 6 students 


.085 






4 

(217) 


Individualization of instruction 


.025 




t ■ 


(64) 


Regular teacher, 1 to 6 students 
Summer reading experience 


.083 - 
.059 


5 

' (60 


Summer reading experience .075 


6 

(36) 


Hours with a reading tutor 
Regular teacher, 1 to 6 students 


.287 
.086 








" s ' . ■ 
Students Promoted Out of Other-Federal CE Programs z * 


4 

(22) 

T 


Hours.,with a reading tutor r 
Regular teacher, 1 \q 6„students 
Special teacher, 7 or more students 


.491 
.132 
4 .099 


4 

(22) 


Cost of resources offered .270 

s 


.5 
(11) 


'Programmed incteoendent study * 


.584 




t 



t 



ICO 




V 



Table D-15 (Continued) 



o 



2 

(12) 

-3 
(43) 

4 

'(47) 

5 

(18) 
6 

(14) 



Students Promoted Out of State/Local CE Programs 



Non-programmed independent study 

Special teaotger, 7 or more students 

Total instruction time offered 

Paid aide, 1 to 1 0 students — 
Special teacher, 1 to 6 students 

Regular teacher, 21 or more students* 



.558 

.238 

.111 

.618 
.129 

.661 



2 

(12) 



Total instruction time offered 



5 

(18) 



, Summer reading experience 

6 




.498 



.265 



'When grade is not listed, there were no service variables that entered the regression equation at or beyond the .05 level, 

•Proportion of variance reductionin reskJualized gain score (i e.» with pretest and previous year's gain takervout) as each new vanable is entered » * ^ 
m a stepwise regression. f * 7 



i f 



ERIC 
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Table D-16 



r 



Significant Predictors of Year 2 Math Achievement Growth (Assessed Using Year 2 Pretests and Year 1 Change^Scores) for Student 
Terminated from Three Kinds of Math CE Programs in Year 2 Because They Were Promoted to a Grade With No CE 



Service Items and Predictors 



Service Composites as Predictors 



Grade* 

(N) " 

o 


Significant * 
Predictors 


Variance Grade* 
Accouned For" & (N) 


Significant 
Predictors 


Variance 
Accounted For** 






Students Promoted Out of Title 1 






4 

(59) 


Programmed independent study 


221 i 

^ - _ None 




* 


6 , 
(45) 


Regular teacher, 14 to 20 students 
Individualization of instruction 


* ' .134 

.173 ^ 










Students Promoted Out of Other-Federal CE Programs 






(63)\ 


Non-programmed independent study 
Individualization of instruction 
"Regular teacher, 7 to 13 students 
Hours with a math tutor 


' .191 
.107 

.053 * None 
.063 * ' 




* 






Students Promoted Out of State/Local CE Programs 




— — * 




None 


^ . None 







•When grade is not listed, there were no service variables that entered the regression equation at or beyond the 05 level 
••Proportion of vanance reduction in re*dual.zed gain score (i e , with pretest and previous year's gainlaken out) as each new variable is entered 
in a stepwise regression Jjr 



163 



1G4 



Table D-17 



Significant Predictors of Year 2 Reading Achievement Growth (Assessed Using Year 2 Pretests and Year 1 Change-Scores) for 
Students Terminated from Two Kinds of Reading CE Programs in Year 2 Because Their Schools Lost Funding for CE Programs 





Service Items as Predictors 


b 


Service Composites as Predictors 


Grade* 

(N) 


* Significant 
Predictors 


) Variance 

^Accounted -For * * 


Grade* 

- (N) 


Significant 
Predictors • 


Variance 
Accounted For** 






Students in Schools That Lost Other-Federal CE Funding 




2 

(84) 


Regular teacher 21 nr mnrp QtiiHpnK 
Special teacher, 1 to 6 s^dents 


.157 

i .072 






• 


3 * 
(81) 

4 

(3D* 


SnpriAl tPAfhpr 1 tn f\ QtnHpnt*; 

Summej reading experience 
Regular teacher,, 21 or more students 


.156 
.055 
.053 


3 

(81) 


Summer reading experience 


,UDu 


Individualization of instruction 
Special teacher, 1 to 6 students 


.212 
.161 


n 










Students in Schools That Lost State/Local CE Funding <- 




2 

(128) 


Individualization of instruction — 
Regular teacher,, 14 to 20 students 


.115 
* 079 


2 

(128) 


• Total instruction time oiiered 


.065 


3 

(141) 


Regular teacher, 1 to 6 students 


.035 


3 

(141) 


* Cost of resources offered 


.035 

V 


4 

(117) 


Special teacher, 7 or more students 
Programmed independent study 
Regular teacher, 21 or more students 
Regular teacher, 1 to 6 students 


.059 
04V 
.05\ 
.038\ 


• 

-* 


t 


V 


6 

(33) 


Hours with a reading tutor 
Summer intellectual experience 
Regular teacher, 14 to 20 students 


.284J ' 
* .108 
.123 

4 \ 


6 

(33) ' 

t 


Surn/ner intellectual experience 
Total instruction time offered 


.200 
.129 



•When grade is not listed, -there wefe no service variables <hat entered the regression elation at or beyond the 05 level 
•Proportion of variance reduction in residual gam .score (i e , with pretest and previous year's gam taken out) as each new vanable is entered 
in a stepwise regression • k 



9 

ERIC • 
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166 



1 



Pi 



TableD-18 

Significant Predictors ofcYear 2 Math Achievement Growth (Assessed Using Year 2 Pretests and Year 1 Than™. w c.^ 
Termmated from Three Kinds of Math CE Programs in Year 2 Because ThW s^ 



Service Items as Predictors 



2 

f29) 
3 

, (59) 
4 

(52) 

- 5 • 
(40) 



4 

(13) 
t % 

6 

(8) 



Significant 
Predictors 



Variance 
Accounted For** 



Service Composites as Predictors 



Significant 
Predictors 



Regular teacher, 21 or more students 
Individualizaion of instruction^ 

Special teacher, 1 to 6 students 
Hours with a math tutor 

Individualization of instruction 

^ * 

Regular teacher, 21 or more students 



StuttaKts in Schools That Lost Title I Funding 



.245 
.116 

.095 
.091 

-.234 
,172 



5 

(40) , 



Cost of resources offered 



Programmed independent study 
Individualization of instruction 
Regular teacher,, 1 jo 6 students 

Regular teacher, 14 to 20 students 



•Students in Schools That Lost Other-Federal CB Funding 

^ .454 ' * 

.309 

.109 . •None 



.791 



Variance 
Accounted For** 



.162 



1G7. 



1G3 



4 



t 




• 

Table D-18 (Continued) 








Regular^acher, 14 to 20 students 


Students in Schools That\ost State/Local CE Funding 




(116) 


.129 


2 

* (116) 


Summer math" experience • 
Total instruction time offered 
Cost of resources offered 


036 
064 
.042 


4 

(96) 


Paid aide, 1 to 1 0 students 
Regular teacher, 1 4 to 20 students 


.087 
.072 


4 

(96) 


Total instruction time offered 


' 089 


* 5 
(104) 


Programmed independent study 
Non-programmed independent study 


.103 
,061 




* 




6 

(43) 


Regular teacher, 7-to*13 students 
Paid aide, 1 to 10 students 
Regular teacher, 14 to 20 students 


.192 
111 

* .076 


6 

~ \U3) 


Summer math expenence 

s> 


134 



^•When grade is not faed. there were no service va rabies that entered the regression equation at or beyond the 05 level 
'•Proportion o/ variance reduction in residoaiized gam score (i e., with pretest and previous fear's gain taken out) as each new variable in entered 
in a stepwise regression 



' . J ' 
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